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JAIR CHAYIM BACHARACH. 

{Concluded.) 

Meanwhile, Bacharach's friend, R. Meir b. Judah Selke 
Grotwohl, of Frankfurt, had taken his place in Coblentz. 
This friendship ended in becoming a source of great 
comfort to Bacharach when his son Samuel Sanvel l 
wedded the daughter of Grotwohl. The wound that had 
been inflicted upon the heart of R. Jair was still fresh 
when this marriage was solemnised. Sad and full of 
grief, surrounded, or imagining himself surrounded by 
foes, and apparently forsaken by all, he eagerly grasped 
at the hand of friendship extended lovingly and reverently 
to him by his successor Grotwohl. 2 As in the days when 
they had promised in Frankfurt to interchange letters at 
least once a week, 3 and R. Meir had always heard news of 
Bacharach through R. Meir b. R. Moses Sofer * and R. Meir 
Stern, 5 so now a lively correspondence was kept up between 
the two friends drawn closer to each other by family 
ties. The intimacy with so great a scholar in the Talmud, 
the Cabbala and other branches of learning as R. Meir 

1 "V&O nin, No. 31. Cp. the inscription in the old Jewish cemetery in 
Vienna, No. 339, where his son, Samuel Sanvel, who died in Vienna, 1721, 
is mentioned. According to this source he also received the name of 
Meir, after his grandfather, ^NDTU "VNO TiriD mil 133 DN 1X0 
[printed wrongly 1331]. This son of R. Jair is called after his maternal 
uncle, Saul Samuel Sanvel Brilin; r., the Memorbuch of Worms, p. 26. 

2 "IW Din, in the introduction to Sesp. 31. 3 lb., No. 26. 

4 lb., No. 25, where Grotwohl calls him K3T «*1DD HCD tnnb. V. 
also the beginning and end of No. 66. R. Moses died in 1687, and is the 
great-grandfather of R. Moses Sofer of Pressburg ; v. Horovitz, Frank/. 
Rabb., iii. 91. s Resp. 27, and end of 75. 
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Stern, who took deep interest in his misfortunes, could also 
only tend to encourage R. Jair. 1 

But the true balm for his wounds was the unremitting 
study in which he persevered, learning and teaching at 
the same time with undiminished zeal. The post of 
teacher in Israel, that had been denied him in a congre- 
gation, was now to be granted to him by his writings : as 
he was prevented from bringing into play his activity in 
the sphere to which he thought he was born, he felt him- 
self led to labour in another field for the benefit of the 
general public ; he was, in short, impelled by the desire to 
become known by his literary labours. 2 Study became 
his consolation and his revenge, his weapons and his passion. 
Engaged in research and writing, he spent his time at 
Worms as an ordinary private person, being only connected 
with the external world by his pupils and his Response, 
which were asked of him both by friends and strangers. 3 
His house was a house of learning — a retreat whither 
men 4 of the community eager for knowledge resorted, 
and pupils 5 crowded round to drink in deep draughts from 
the well of his full scholarship. There was formed 
a society of the members of the community to whom 

1 Besp. 66 .belongs to this period, therefore R. Meir uses these words in 
the opening of his letter to R. Jair : -QJrp V3»1N ^3? * mt» *|K TN» 
ITS' 1 DH3 VTIIX bl ' nnX* ?|K 1P"I\ The words on pp. 70, 715 refer to 
his work that was put an end to by his expulsion from Fulda. 

* V. p. 230J. 3 e.g., Nos. 103-104 of the years 1677-8. 

* Besp. 61 and 102. 

5 lb., p. 234«, where R. David Oppenheim eulogises his industry and 
his ability as a teacher :— nOMn JD3 vb rbhl DJ XDYJD ''DIB pDB i6\ 

nnn^n 'my vbx ibdwi nwbv int^»o nhid? ♦iVn n >a vmb 

TITH Tin Vlp iSpV DU'B'pDn Dn3l"l1. So also R. Aaron Teomim speaks 
of him, p. 2325 :— • inBW TU '3 DBin Sa '3X PP fUpDl bn$ 2&> 

jru t6 vsyaySi rmnnm ♦ iwno nn ^mao rr vbi pxxu i»a» 

iriOWni iWV. And R. Wolf Traub, it., p, 235«, observes :— nDn mm 

lino tw j6i • anD [i](n)Ti nrbvh m ^nn ^ph [D^np^porr 
nayi nu> ^hn ^nwn. 
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he delivered daily lectures upon the Code of the 
Law by R. Joseph Karo, and a second one which he in- 
structed in the Mishnah. In the evening he held a class to 
a third society upon the interpretation of the liturgy, which 
lesson alternated with the explanation of a passage from 
Rashi or the Prophets or Psalms. He also imparted in- 
struction to a certain religious student of the mystic doc- 
trines of the Cabbala. 1 But the flower of his time was 
devoted to the composition of the work that was to 
be called after his name Ez Chayim (the Tree of Life) 
to be divided into three parts, each containing three, or, 
more accurately, six sub-divisions, and embracing eighteen 2 
different topics of Jewish learning. But as he saw that 
this encyclopaedia would require more than two hundred 
sheets, 3 and there was no possibility of his being able to 
publish so large a work, he devoted his attention to his 
notes upon the first volume of the Code of Jacob b. Asher, 
the Orach Chayim, so as to present a specimen of the whole 
by the publication of this portion, which dealt with the 
ritual practices of Judaism. 4 Thus through his misfortune, 
Bacharach was destined to be the first 5 author of his 
family. But in spite of having good cause for his doings, 

1 V. Preface to 3T0 TK\ The B>'Wim» mentioned here is perhaps 
R. Lob Schuch, about whom we learn more in the index of vol. IV. of his 
collected works, e.g. .•— pHN T'TinDD ili?KE> ' T"Bp *p T"* ["OH] T"J 

not 'jpapa t3"ap "id y>2 i"3n ">B3 "pB> Vmnai nw lp^iw ->k»bpo 
also— N-nnao • B"xp*p"r p:n] to ■, " wnsiyo D^na psT "miK>m 
v/ 33T wstnn n3T iisua c'Vnnai sin ip^roi lrprw -wara 
: X"V y /{ ? t\i 'n -pa y t"b "•d a"n jv3"u nM T«nnB> ;jna jiyaw 
and, K"6-inaa nbm }nnn dj> w(k>) kwb> ppiTp ~\y trn sp v> to 

Resp. 19 refers then to the son of— wbfM J*BT B'6 fp ',1 "pD 'J/ V'JiT 
D313. E. Lob Schuch, itesp. 163, in "VS* T\)T\, mentions a society of 
clothiers who had their own teacher, but not probably in Worms itself. 

2 V. p. 2306, and preface to »JK>n Din. 

3 p. 2305,- onru D3*k ni-vj rnxa W3 i^dk • onnD nn» iw oto 

4 See preface to this work, entitled D^n "llpa ; also pp. 231a-232«. 
6 In the preface to '3BTI D1H he remarks : — TTlUNa nriK 3112 i6 

*6n niNiw rntpj&i ni&6Bii m!?nj3 -p^ T>:naa my Bnap ik>n 
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he held a confirmed opinion that it would savour too much of 
egotism to allow his literary productions to appear in his own 
name, whilst nothing that had been written by his grand- 
father or father had ever been published. He, therefore, set to 
work collecting the Responsa of E. Samuel and R. Samson 
Bacharach, which he resolved to issue, together with his 
own, as a Threefold Cord. But even this placing of his 
own works, as signified in the title, upon a par with the 
others, seemed to him improper, so that he determined to 
remain silent about himself, and name the Responsa of his 
grandfather and father, the Twofold Cord (1679), letting his 
own contributions pass unnamed and unnoticed. To the 
initiated, however, his part in the book was so evident, 1 
that it caused his erudition to appear in the brightest light. 
As soon as the book was published, an invitation to go to 
Poland, where ample scope for spreading his fame could 
easily be afforded, was held out to Bacharach by Moses b. 
Shalom Friedmann, a brother-in-law of Tobias Moschides, 
the half-brother of R. Jair, who in his youth had been a 
pupil of R. Samson Bacharach in Worms, 2 and, on returning 
to Poland, the home of his father, 3 was appointed 
director of the schools by the nine communities in the 
district of Ghelm. But Bacharach was not willing to 
leave Worms upon empty promises. He knew well that if 
anyone wanted him, they would find him easily enough. The 
community of Lissa, in Poland, had invited (1677) R. Aaron 
Teomim, 4 who, in this respect too, was more fortunate 
than he, to transfer his Rabbinate to their midst, but in 
vain. For many years Bacharach had buoyed himself up 
with the hope that some day the choice of some community 
would fall upon him, and often must his courage have risen 

nino kv» t6) r6)i Hi»j?i rm»e» u?tn cbiyo -\m anujn nan 
• t a d a i b> riDs-im p«a 

1 Cp. the testimony of approval of E. Susskind Eothenburg to the "llpD 
0"n in T8* Din, p. 2334. 2 lb., No. 92, p. 894. 

3 R. Jeremiah Shalom b. Judah of Lemberg died in Worms ; v. ?JJ }*3p 
*1\ iii. 20. * Bni33 i. 22. 
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when in his heart he compared himself with his spiritual 
chief ; but now he saw how he had deceived himself, and 
on whose side fortune fought. Full of quiet resignation, he 
listened to R. Aaron, and although the tendency of his 
sermons was almost unbearable to him, yet he had to endure 
them, and to look on as fame spread his name upon her 
wings. But now Teomim became desirous of making an 
attempt at authorship. In 1675, when, immediately after 
the celebration of the first eve of Passover, he was stricken 
with an almost fatal illness, he had vowed, if he recovered, 
to write an exhaustive commentary to the Seder-hagada for 
his children, which should clear up all difficult points, and 
should bear the title of the Rod of Aaron. 1 In 1678 the 
book really appeared. All the methods that so much 
displeased Bacharach in the sermons of the author, an in- 
genuity that betrayed its own weakness, and in which 
general allusions took the place of truth, frivolous questions 
untenable premises, distorted quotations, vague references 
to the most unknown and undiscoverable passages from, 
ancient literature, in fact, all the strange devices which 
disfigured his labours in the pulpit, found a place in this 
work. The simplicity of the text that was being explained 
contrasted sharply with the extraordinary style of the ex- 
planations: the art of rendering simple words inexplicable 
was carried to perfection in this book. But the untenable 
theories and the unnaturalness of the whole method, nay, 
even the introduction of the Pilpul into the region of 
sermons and explanations, were not the chief causes of 

1 pilK HDO, Preface. R. Aaron, there also mentions his volume of 
sermons that was still in MS. ^O bv ^HJH nil'n D'-Bin^' W3P iT2"ni 
pnS H33 Nip3n ni^3» POP! by\ minrt. Bacharach, therefore, also 
knew this title, which fact has escaped J. M. Zunz, pTiT\ T>y, p. 145. 
S. Hosmann, in his Das schwer sm beltelirende Juden-Hertz, 1701, appendix, 
p. 45, only knows to quote Wll in from the Matteh Aaron, " a book written 
by a Eabbi at Worms, named Aaron (who, after having been about six 
years in Cracow, died in prison, into which he was cast for some debts, as 
the Jews tell)." 
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annoyance to Bacharach. His keenest indignation was 
directed against R. Aaron's manner of supporting his state- 
ments by references to passages from other authors that 
he either misunderstood or wilfully perverted, and by 
quotations that were often utterly incorrect. This would 
have made him unhesitatingly throw down the gauntlet of 
challenge to R. Aaron, relying upon the example of the 
most noted men, who, out of their love for truth, did not 
shun a conflict. But again the thought of the position of 
the chief of the community restrained him. He 1 would 
certainly not have feared the excommunication which 
R. Aaron could have fulminated against his assailant ; he 
was man enough to oppose it, and to reply with a counter- 
ban ; but then R. Aaron was the Rabbi of Worms, and 
Bacharach a humble private person, who had to be cautious 
in his behaviour. The possible suggestion that it was all 
through jealousy of the successful head of the Rabbinate, 
and that the assertion of his incapacity as a preacher, was 
a case of "sour grapes," like the fox in the fable, 2 Bacha- 
rach could have afforded to disregard, being justly confident 
in the truth of his cause and his well-recognised and 
assured ability as a preacher; but the fear of personal 
motives being considered the source of his opposition with- 
held the brave man from taking public steps. He there- 
fore determined to give vent to his anger in secret, 
but to hold his lance in readiness to defend the 
truth. Suppose it were again his fortune to leave 
Worms and be appointed to a Rabbinate! But even if 
this was not to be, still the time when truth would 
conquer must come, and then the seal that kept this book 
closed would be removed, and his testimony against 

1 A misunderstanding of Bacharaeh's words (DH1D3, I. 19), in which 
he discusses the probability of an excommunication which he might draw 
down upon himself by his conduct, has misled J. M. Zunz (ib. 145) to in- 
vent the fable, that Bacharach had already before been excommunicated 
by B. Aaron, and had been stirred up to take revenge. 

2 In D'1133, 1. 23, Bacharach uses the parable of the Cat and the Meat. 
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falsehood prove no idle word. 1 Scarcely a yeai had 
passed after the publication 2 of the Rod of Aaron, 
when the work of Bacharach attacking it was written. 
It was to bear the same name, but rather as a rod for 
the back of the perverse Rabbi, and to serve as a work 
in which the true meaning of tradition was to be set 
forth. The coincidence that the numerical value of this 
Hebrew title, and of his name, Chayim Bacharach, amounted 
to the same, was only a further reason for copying this 
title. 3 In the first part of his reply, 4 Bacharach collects 
the passages in Teomim's book, which he attacks, quoting 
them accurately, but concisely, and in addition stating his 
real objections ; whilst in the second part he undertakes the 
correction of the misunderstood references, and the proof 
that many of the citations adduced are either nowhere to 
be found or attributed to wrong sources. Only a man so 
marvellously well versed in ancient literature could have 
ventured to assert that a certain quotation was not to be 
found in the whole of the Midrash or the Zohar. The 
Rod of Aaron blossomed in secret. The object of its 
criticism was probably unaware of its existence. 3 It re- 
mained hidden in the possession of its author, who con- 
tinually polished and improved it, and also made its tone 
gentler, and less severe. For, if he found nothing in the 
actual remarks of his attack that required alteration, he 



1 lb., 20. 

2 ib., is, .Tni&si rw nx* vb nyn pi» iis6 aw uvo ^ t\a. 

3 V. the appendix. The text has been omitted by Jellinek (DH132, 
1.20). priK HDD = 310 = fDa Q"n 

4 It consists of 30 pp., and lies in MS. in the Beth Hamidrash of 

Vienna. Pp. 2-6 form the Introduction ; pp. 6-17, the first part ; p. 17, 
the conclusion of this part ; and pp. 18-31, the second part. A page at 
the end seems to be missing. 

5 Owing to a gross misconception of Bacharach's words in 0H133, I. 
23, note 2, Carmoly (J133^n, VIII., 24) has concocted a story of a ban that B. 
issued against R. Aaron and his works. The continuer of the "TIT niOX, 
David Reindorf , learnt the news of Teomim's murder too late to be able to 
mention it in his work ; he would not have mentioned a banned man. 
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was displeased by the vigour and violence of his own 
language, especially when the terrible fate of his opponent 
was made known to him. Ten years after he had composed 
his reply, Bacharach was informed that Teomim, who had 
advanced step by step, and had ultimately succeeded in 
being elected preacher to the great community of Cracow, 
had fallen a victim to a murderous assault. When he 
wrote an account of this sad event upon the margin of his 
book x he may at the same moment have struck out the 
bitter observations that he had been led to make in the 
zeal for his cause, and have thus tacitly adjured posterity 
to leave all his violent expressions unpublished. 2 Thus the 
relations between the two men never changed. If it was 
only a hollow peace that existed between them, at least it 
never broke out into open acts of hostility. R. Jair did 
not pass over his spiritual chief when, according 
to the custom of the time, he was seeking from 
the authorities in Germany letters of approbation for his 
book, Mehor Chayimf that he intended to issue after his 
work of Respoma ; and the approval of R. Aaron, though 
given in somewhat measured terms, yet contained suf- 
ficiently genuine and hearty praise and recognition of the 
author's merits. Nor did R. Jair lack appreciation and 
encouragement from other quarters. He had the pleasure 

1 In Jellinek's edition, the marginal note of the ten years was after- 
wards admitted into the text, D'HIDH, I. 22. The printer's error of TOD 
for tyDJI has led to the blunder in J. M. Zunz, p. 181. 

2 Dm^a, I. 23. In the MS., p. 18", Bacharach repeats this caution in a 
note on the margin :— D»Bir6 B>"3 p»nj?r6 »0 ^>3 11011 DTD 1T1J Wnfl 

nan ^>a woo td» ttiooetd in xmsro. in weti pbm na jn "nan 
oVa by t6 but auD ^w nm wb>p nnspi * owp nna-n 'niojp 
ik^>3 wd vb o"oi nx^on nnt?n nt V V- *a p nvwh iso ntrpe' wbd 
ruion ib ow\ »rnnae> pt^n nuufy D^anom pTivon bv boioi ">an 
^>a mw is ej»Din in nD»aB> no ^bw now mem dtp 'a iy mnK 

"lIDJp. The most violent passages have really been noted in this way as 
here advised. 

3 TN» DIP!, p. 232J ; the beginning of Besp. 155 mentions a criticism 
that was written of this work. 
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of receiving the most honoured rabbis of Germany and 
other countries, in his house at Worms. Thus, in 1679, he 
was visited by the most distinguished Talmudical scholar 
of his age, R. Gershon Ashkenazi, Rabbi of Metz. 1 The 
aged Rabbi of Bingen, Joseph Josel b. Abraham and R. 
Mordecai Susskind Rothenburg, Rabbi of Witzenhausen, 
in Hessen, were his guests in 1681, when he was thinking 
of publishing his book. 2 In connection with this work, 
he also appears to have left Worms at that time, and on 
his journey to have shown specimens of it to various 
friends, as, for instance, R. Enoch Frankel, Rabbi of 
Hanau, and R. Jeremiah b. Judah, the District-Rabbi 
of Ansbach, in Gunzenhausen. 3 He was so determined 
to wait no longer before printing this work, that, in spite 
of a death in his family, he resolved, directly after the 
time of mourning was concluded, to journey to Amsterdam, 
and there superintend the printing. 4 In the collection 
of testimonials of approval that he possessed we have 
a full description of the way he was appreciated by the 
highest authorities, as well as of his connections with 
learned men. 

It is no wonder, then, that his whole heart was intent 
upon the publication of this book. He had no other hope 
of greatness than the fame that this work would found for 
him ; it was his consolation, this confident expectancy for 
the future. When the trials and disillusions that he had 
experienced in life threatened to overwhelm him, when he 
was filled with grief at the thought that he was isolated 
among all his children, 5 having no one to continue his life's 

1 lb., No. 158, p. 1456,- v. Kaufmann. Die letzte Vertreibung , p. 224 sqq. 

2 "VS 11 mn, p. 235ds, and R. Mordecai Susskind Rothenburg, Respo7wa, 
No. 13, p. 34a. 

3 "VW Din, p. 236S and 236«. About Frankel, t. Kaufman, lb., p. 196,sqq. 
* M. S. Rothenburg, Besponsa, p. 34J .— noSniD nD3Dm >33^ DJ? 'O 

nya -n»y ^xn amtacDN p"ph ^nteiw jot "iny ins sp^n j?d^>. The 

copyist, D"D"iri3 Sp?Kn, whom he names there, may have been his friend 
Moses Sofer, of Frankfurt. 

5 He thus expresses himself in the preface to this book, v. TW nin, p. 
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work — the study of the law, then the longing to see his 
intellectual heritage saved from destruction, and to come 
forward with what he hoped would be a great and 
enduring work, naturally grew all the fiercer within him- 
He might well be pleased with the choice of his subject. 
With his accurate powers of observation, he had discovered 
a public literary want, 1 inasmuch as he aimed at expound- 
ing and exhaustively dealing with the ritual code of 

23i«.-— ^31 nun? m&6m nuuTi »xr6 moon join \y*n *a misna 
•unn join iori3 vh) nwWn pan ni3»» n ws>i K>n yae» ovn 
>a sjk }Dtr *a»yn «a nam wynn^i psn 3D»d nana Ssk^ 
ns j6»^> ''P'bdo open h d>d^io djw ih» ne>yo vi^ iniNTa 

IDC? "1133 nn?1 IDIpD. Similarly he also observes in the preface to 
the "IW nin :— *6»0 J3 ^ px »3 >01D1 WOn fl?3 DJ m"]D X-K31 
'OlpD. J. Kanreuther (in the Israelit, 1862; Isr. Aiizeigeblatt, p. 181, 
note 1) has already pointed out Lewysohn's misunderstanding of this 
passage. The epitaph of Samuel Sanvel, which as published in the Israelit 
is mysterious, because it is undoubtedly given incorrectly, shows at any 
rate that this son did not follow in the footsteps of his father, and had 
much to repent of. Cp. ib., p. 190 ; and 1863, p. 505. We learn about a second 
son of Bacharach, Samson, from a Scroll of the Law and its mantle in the 
Synagogue at Bucharest for the Asylum for the Aged (D'OpP nDTO JV3), 
which mantle, tradition relates, was given by R. Jair. Rev. Dr. Beck, to 
whom I owe this information, describe the writing as being of rare 
beauty, the letters are of an unusually large size, and the parchment is 
about eight handbreadths wide. Upon the front of the mantle is the 
following inscription, that is rather difficult to read : — 5]1?Ni1 3"T 

■main ma Vxt D"n -iw tto DD-iiaon psun \i \ww y-iho 
P"a? ion Vst p3 pnv> Yin sp^Nn wn^n mo nymn. On the 

back are the words, tf>B> p'nrt DJ> n"Dn ">W tzbw \)~\^b mm in3 

maom yk» na !?«ntj> th nap • yn> nun nanon nomaon • jiwno 
na 'inn mt? »o ina »t ntpj/0 • YNri noca Wr toxa -»ts»x * Y-inio 

iT'aVJn npaT 'D njnSVn. Asriel Bot, a clothier, who immigrated from 
Tismenitz, in G-alicia, into Roumania, and who adorned this Scroll of the 
Law for this Synagogue, that has been abandoned now for some six years, 
obtained the mantle in Freiburg, in Moravia, from some country-people. 
According to this, the remarks in the preface to the "lit? na WW (Kolo- 
mea, 1888), to which Rabbi Ch. N. Dembitzer called my attention, are to be 
corrected. The letters VH33, which Rev. Dr. Beck explains to mean ?33 
Till IH, ought, perhaps, to be read ^33. 
i Cp. Dembitzer, »B1» n^3, pp. TD— V]). 
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Jacob ben Asher, which had hitherto been rather 
neglected and cast aside. It may have suggested itself to 
him as an ideal in which his more fortunate rival in the 
same field, R. Abraham Abele Gumbinner, afterwards suc- 
ceeded so well, namely, to put into the hands of his co- 
religionists a book, by means of which his name would be 
continually connected with their daily ritual life. But he 
seemed fated never to succeed. Was it, perhaps, the tidings 
that in 1681 Samuel b. Joseph had anticipated him with a 
commentary to the same book that appeared in Amster- 
dam, 1 or was there another reason that stopped his journey 
and the giving of his book to the Press ? At any rate he 
was again the poorer for a hope, and the richer for a book 
that remained unprinted. How many things would he 
have said better than those who wrote after him ; how 
many errors and misunderstandings others would have 
been able to avoid if his book had seen the light of day ! 
But it was, at the best, a doubtful satisfaction that the 
consciousness of this thought awoke to him, a source of 
ever fresh displeasure, a continually repeated outbreaking 
of the wound of his ill success. He had not, however, 
altogether given up the idea of publication. For more than 
ten years he continued to hope in silence that his book 
would after all be printed. The number of letters of 
approval in his possession meantime went on increasing, 
and among them was that of the youngest of his friends, 
his compatriot and relative, R. David Oppenheim. 2 

Like a joyous promise, the gentle light of this rising star 
fell upon Bacharach's clouded life. The high esteem in 
which Oppenheim, when still at home, had always held the 
famous and revered scholar only increased during the years 
he spent as a student in Metz, in the Talmudic school of 
R. Gershon Ashkenazi, who was bound to Bacharach in 
indissoluble bonds of friendship. There thus arose between 

1 In the preface to the TN^ Din, he indeed only mentions the com- 
mentaries of Gumbinner and It. David Halevi, that appeared for the first 
time in 1G92. * lb., p. 234a. 

VOL. III. I I 
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these two men, who were separated from each other in age 
by the space of a generation, an intimacy that was main- 
tained and strengthened by a learned correspondence. 
Oppenheim's questions, and opinions were a source of interest 
and deep enjoyment to Bacharach, 1 as well as an oppor- 
tunity for developing his own powers and exercising his 
intellect. It must have afforded him no little satisfaction 
to be able to instil rich seed into the mind of his younger 
friend, and to find him able, owing to his unlimited means, 
to make a reality of that to which he himself could only 
aspire with ardent zeal and all-embracing intellect — the 
foundation of a collection of manuscripts and books of 
Jewish writings in every branch of knowledge. 

Besides this correspondence, that already in 1683 had 
become a very active one, 2 the numerous Rabbinical 
questions that he was incessantly receiving occupied the 
time of Bacharach, and showed him that, even in his posi- 
tion as a private person, he had risen to the rank of a 
Rabbinical authority in Germany. In this way he had the 
opportunity of engaging in a frequent interchange of 
opinions with such diligent students of the Talmud as R. 
Gershon Ashkenazi, 3 in Metz, and R. Isaiah Hurwitz, 4 in 
Frankfurt-on-the-Maine. He even held communcations of 
this sort with the Rabbi of his community, R. Aaron Teomim, 
as they both often had occasion to express their opinions 
about the same matter, even as late as the year 1687. 5 

i ib., p. 212s. 'nnun 22x1 u^ nn»2>i ww vo ptun hw irmn 
n^tMi '*nunum 'ma*B» p^ i^> »jki b nTb w '*yuwi 'mw 
♦ Mpnoa pn :w»3 vb main nvp rur6 tw no nj*b« suaim men 

2 No. 23. as we learn from the manuscript Sespoma (IV. 3) of R. David 
Oppenheim, from the words rimA HQ \>sb riVDT JW JVD, was sent 
by him to B. as early as 1683. The heading in it runs as follows : — 

■mtj>i miDD ni»^m ]wp) htj *nnsi *|K pan spn p»^a ns ^k 
mso "W • pi^m hb> ^va jw» innnK * jupi 'inon ^y roioa van 
y-o n«n t»k» innio B"3 »'j n"a n"y s6ai»n jinjh n"n * pa* i»e>. 

a JE,;. Nos. 86-7. * Nos. 115, 117. 5 No. 125. 
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Thus, year after year of Bacharach's life was spent in 
useless waiting and deceptive hopes, until a change in the 
state of public affairs, which had hitherto brought him but 
little advantage, now threatened to destroy the little home 
of the hermit, who had seemed forgotten by the world. 
The French had forced their way into the Palatinate ; 
every day brought the dreadful tidings of new conquests 
and struggles. All the cities in turn opened their gates to 
the invaders ; all resistance was futile ; and when so man 
stronger fortresses had been compelled to surrender, no 
choice remained for Worms but to do the same. On the 
1st of October, 1688, the enemy appeared before the city ; 
the terms of capitulation were signed, 1 and Worms became 
a French town. For the Jewish community this conquest 
brought special dangers, besides the distress that was felt 
by all alike. Every dealing of the Jews with the enemy 
was looked upon as treachery, which seemed to be com- 
pletely proved by the more humane treatment that they 
received from them. 2 

In this storm-charged atmosphere it was more a deli- 
verance than a promotion for R. Aaron Teomim, the Rabbi 
of a congregation now in such a precarious condition, when 
one of the largest Jewish communities, that of Cracow, just 
at this time invited him to become their Rabbi. 3 He had 
witnessed enough misery in his rabbinate, but he was 
spared the worst part. A general depreciation in the value 
of goods set in, and those who could obtain purchasers for 
half the usual price 4 might consider themselves fortunate. 
The consternation that was caused by the sudden predatory 

1 P. Soldau, Die Zerstorung der Stadt Worms im JaJtre 1689, p. 7. 

2 lb., pp. 9, 10, 13, 21. 

3 Owing to a misprint in 0**1133, 1., 22, of VGT\ for D"Dri, J. M. Zunz, 
in p***fi"l TJJ, p. 131, canses R. Aaron to remain in Germany three years 
before entering upon the Rabbinate of Cracow. On Sunday, the 5th of 
June, 1689, *1*D V> [read 'K] '3 01*, E. Aaron, then in Hamburg, had 
only heard of the dangers that were impending in Worms, but not yet of 
the final catastrophe, v. DnKTI J2K, Resp. 65. 

i According to "1*K* nil"!, No. 44. 

n2 
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inroad of the enemy produced a wild state of confusion. 
Everyone began to try to rescue and hide all the movable 
property he could snatch from the plunderers ; panic seized 
the inhabitants of the villages, who hurried into the towns, 
whither they had often conveyed their goods, with bundles 
on their backs, without having even received the customary 
permission to enter. 1 But loss of property and panic were 
only the forerunners of complete destruction. And in all 
this no one was more unfortunate than Bacharach, whose 
last hope was now frustrated. If after the departure of R. 
Aaron he might have indulged for a moment in a vision of 
hope, seeing that in the absence of a Rabbi all rabbinical 
questions upon communal matters were submitted to him, 2 
his expectations of the fulfilment of his desire that now 
seemed so close at hand were utterly shattered when anni- 
hilation began to threaten his congregation. Louvois had 
issued the command, that all towns that could not be held 
by troops should be converted into a heap of ruins. The 
Palatinate became a scene of desolation ; so many blossom- 
ing lives, so many famous reminiscences, so much human 
fortune and industry, culture and art — all found a grave 
in the flames that rose to heaven. Whit Tuesday, the 31st 
of May, 1689, was the fateful day for Worms. 8 In the 
afternoon, when the hour of four had struck, the signal 
for the destruction of the town was given, and it was 
set fire to from all sides. In the general ruin the 
Judengasse, 4 with its historical memorials, the jewels 

1 lb., No. 165. 2 I infer this from the end of No. 213. 

3 R. David Oppenheim (in DntJTI J3X, Res}). 66) mentions distinctly 
Tuesday; [read mj?3n DipDH DE>] iT"ljn niDlpDH DK> tap*} YID^ H Dl* 
'H CN 03 "IJD '3, with the week, described in words taken from Numb, 
xi. 8, as the day of the conflagration. If Bacharach (TK* fiin, p. 125as) 
names Wednesday (CDfi p*D y O DV3) as this day, he must have had in 
his mind the day when the burning of the town was finished ; v. Soldau, 
ib., p. 28. 

4 We have distinct evidence against the assertion of Lewysohn (Fran- 
fcel's Monatssehri/t, 17, 361) that he regards as historical that only "the 
Judengasse remained undestroyed." Thus R. David Oppenheim (ib.') ob- 
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of its past that had been preserved with so much pious 
care, also sank in the flames. The synagogue, with its 
so-called prayer-chamber of Eashi became a heap of ashes. 
The congregation was scattered in all possible directions. 1 
Each one fled to the place where he hoped to find 
shelter and maintenance, some even over the Rhine, 
although the enemy had only indicated the towns outside 
of France that might serve as an asylum. 2 In the first 
moment of terror Bacharach had fled with his family to 
Metz, where he hoped to find shelter with his friend, R. 
Gershon Ashkenazi, and his kinsman, Grotwohl. 3 His 
younger son, Samson, who was named after his father, 
must have left Worms before the invasion, as we find R. 
Jair composing for him a poetical narrative of this sad 
period and its calamities.* 

Thus the oldest community of the German Jews dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. It was a community 
possessed of venerable and strong traditions, with nume- 
rous customs peculiar to itself 5 and marked by a vigorous 
piety, that was thus swept awaj r . How could the sundered 

serves: — mpy DJJ WW) D* 11 PIT! ?K> 31 mm DiptDH SpK>J 

riN jvaa 11 ^n-ik" ivn bi b>'i *'tn V 3"m dj bud tripcm dj? nw-\&\ 

nS'HK'n. In the document of agreement between the community and the 
city of Worms, of the 7th of June, 1699, occurs the phrase, " In the pre- 
sent re-building of the citie of Wormbs and also of the utterly ruined 
Jews' -street"; v. Wolf, Zur GesehieMe der Juden in Worms, p. 96. 

1 tk» nin, p. ii9« ,- mToas Tirana rrain p"p »u (according to 

the words in Jer. xv. 7). 8 Soldau, ib., 24. 

3 iw nin, p. i25«, hi dj? Tirro [read de6] urb -TX po P'?3 

w "ICK. About the family of Grotwol, in Metz, v. Revue des Etudes 
Juives, vii. 107, 115. 

4 In vol. IV. of.his MSS., p. 1665, Bacharach had stated, »mmB> n» 

nniiyETiD DWira ">ns-ixD ip*p pntoa jibw m^>. in vol. n., P . 

82b, we further read, Drop [DU] TJJn X»K [Neh. ii., 3] .TDCD3 STD 

2'oin Ktwni p"p pirn i 1 ? n'Kfc' no iddoi ♦ mnn wax 

6 lb., p. 260&, note to p. 119a, JUD p"p3 UpW ITlK'na TV HOD pi 
D^KO* ni"lS1 CUD 3n31 CIS ?& rtNOriD p-intJB'. The Jewish women, 
who sold milk, milked it on the farms of Christians into the pails out of 
which they sold it in the street ; ib., No. 198. 
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members of this ancient body regard themselves as bound 
to carry out its rules, if the bond that had united them was 
broken, and no hope of their re-union seemed remotely pos- 
sible ? There was only one man who clung to the belief in 
the reorganisation of the community, who spoke, indeed, 
of exile, but would not believe in the destruction of their 
ancient union. This man was R Chayim Bacharach. He 
looked upon the preservation of the synagogue valuables 
and the communal books as a pledge of its re-establishment. 
The symbols of the existence of the old synagogue, that 
formed its historic centre, were still secure ; it was only a 
question of " When ? " not that all hope of restoration was 
to be abandoned. With the bold though sure glance of the 
seer he made public this conviction, and declared the 
traditions of the old congregation binding 1 upon their 
children, thus preserving its separate existence through and 
beyond the period of dispersion. On the 1st of January, 
1691, we find him in Heidelberg, where soon after the time 
of destruction life began to move and thrive afresh at the 
house of the wealthy warden, Moses Oppenheim, sen., whose 
son Solomon had married Bacharach 's daughter, Dobrush. 2 
He most probably did not care to continue in exile in Metz, 
where his family still remained ; the necessity of procuring 
a permanent livelihood had caused him to wander about. In 
the summer of 1690, we meethiminFrankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
in the house of Hirz Wahl, the uncle of R David Oppenheim, 
where he perhaps for the last time enjoyed the society of 
his friend and beloved pupil, 3 before the latter went to 
Nicolsburo; to act as Chief Rabbi of Moravia. Without 
feeling the slightest envy against the fortunate young man, 

1 ib., No. 126, pny nm in \wn \w P"pi !?k"ib»3 dw "vy m n»i 
dttoidi nniao hnp *Dpia hi) bhip ^oi n"D. 

3 lb., p. 125a, Moses Senior Oppenheim, as he is called on the tombstone 
of his son Solomon (». Lewysohn, No. 43), died at midnight, Sunday, 11 
Ab, 1701, at Heidelberg, but was interred at Worms, v. T ?y J>3p, III. 22. 

s No. 166, p"p H131 HnOI "JW 'O'S- [read J'Tt] h"T\ JIM? TIDD ma 

taniapTi. 
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but full of bitter comparisons with his own unhappy lot 
he makes a note 1 of the fact that his friend was scarcely 
thirty years old when called to this important post. Per- 
haps it was on this occasion that he formed the resolve to 
betake himself to Heidelberg, where the most prominent 
members of the family of Oppenheim had already settled, 
or had sought refuge after the destruction of Worms. 
Samuel, the imperial chief court-agent of Vienna, had 
been denoted by the name of Heidelberg, 2 his previous 
residence, even in later years, long after he had already 
settled in Austria. His brother, Moses Senior, who was 
related by marriage to Bacharach, had settled permanently 
in Heidelberg as district warden of the Jews of the Pala- 
tinate. His brother, Abraham, the father of R. David 
Oppenheim, had just fled hither from Worms. This was 
the Abraham Zur Kandten, 3 i.e., the owner of the 
house that had a sign-board with a pot painted thereon, 
whose duty it had been, as warden in Worms, to receive 
the French general d'Huxelles on the 2nd of December, 
1689, in the name of his congregation, and who now in his 
exile watched over the interests of his dispersed community, 
that was even yet in danger, with no less zeal than before. 4 
Bacharach, therefore, met with many friends when in 
the spring of 1691 he arrived at Heidelberg. It almost 
seems as if for a brief period he fulfilled the functions of 
the Rabbinate here ; at least, R. Hirsch Frankel, when he 
afterwards became Rabbi of Heidelberg, and in 1705 had a 
dispute with R. David Oppenheim about a bill of divorce, 
appealed to the decisions that R. Chayim Bacharach had 
pronounced whilst staying there. 5 But even if Heidelberg 

1 In vol. III. of his MSS., p. 120, he writes : TH TinO SVTO nW 

wbm ysm • d^c p invn vsb runom E"o p'93 T2i6 ^opn: new. 

2 Kaufmann, Samson Wcrtlicimer, 3, note 1. 3 Soldau, ib., 13. 
* Lewysohn, in FranheVs Monatssclirift, vii. 363, note 4. 

5 In the MS. Mesjwnsa of B. David Oppenheim, "1VT ^NtW, III. 34 ; 

runVT^n:; jto l» -iitd yk» nin l?jn h"\ nnnio 6aion mn dji 
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had again begun to be well populated, it had not yet 
lost all traces of the terrible ravages committed in it. 
People were still afraid to display openly their property 
that had been saved from the pillage ; if Bacharach wanted 
a reference-work upon Rabbinical literature, he could not 
procure a copy from any of the community; all his 
decisions had to be arrived at from the fulness of 
his knowledge without the assistance of books. 1 He, 
therefore, could not remain long in his friendly 
place of refuge. Frankf urt-on-the-Maine, that had already 
become the natural asylum for every fugitive from Worms, 
seeing that it had afforded shelter to the magistrate of that 
town, 2 he resolved, should also be his permanent home, 3 
where he could wait hopefully for the fulfilment of his great 
desire, the re-establishment of his congregation and their 
old dwelling-place. He sent for his family and his property 
from Metz to come to him, so that, surrounded by his books 
and manuscripts, he could resume the thread of his re- 
searches and labour at the point where he had been com- 
pelled to break it off, owing to the invasion of Worms. The 
most intimate friend* of Bacharach in this town was 
R. Samuel Schotten, 5 formerly Rabbi in Darmstadt, and at 
this time head director of the Manes-Darmstadt Klause 
college. He was distinguished, not only for his extra- 

1 tk , > nin, p. 125a, na a"an dj ■>:> "-pdid vb) D"K> vh n»a hd p«i 
p*xon nnn »js» orb -wx n« innan. cp. also No. 213. 

2 Soldau, ib., 33 sqq., 38. 

3 The play upon his name (at the end of -.Besp. 15) in the sentence, 

T"on *o na 7"w om o^nn pxa "n aioa nitrb ♦moan N'6 b, 

may be taken to allude to the date Iyar, 1694. 

4 In the summer of 1699, B. gave him, perhaps as a token of remem- 
brance, a whole volume of manuscript Cabbalistic notes, as a present, as 
he remarks in the list of contents to vol. XXIII. of his MSS. ; 7V1J "]"0 

bxmw nn» vbp mw mi yok irni? runoa v\ru ♦ nv&yn rtap 
o ;/ an p»p oiiipm ne> wna »dncj>. 

5 About him, cf.Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, II., 57,60, 73, 77, sqq., 
4 , sq., and Brtill, Jahrbuclier, vii. 160, sq. 
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ordinarily profound Rabbinical erudition, but also for his 
general culture, most astounding for a Rabbi of this time, 
and he was even, thanks to his knowledge of Latin, well 
read in Christian theological literature. 1 It was probably 
through him that R. Chayim made the acquaintance of the 
Christian scholar, Rudolf Martin Meelfiihrer, who, not- 
withstanding his youth, was already deeply versed in 
Rabbinical literature, and who knew how to value the 
manuscript treasures in Bacharach's costly library. 2 But 
on the whole, the exile from "Worms led a rather re- 
tired life here. Prematurely aged, inwardly broken by 
his misfortunes and mental troubles, deprived almost entirely 
of the sense of hearing, and so having to rely completely 
upon his own resources, he was cut off from intercourse 
with the outer world, even before bodily suffering kept 
him to his house. Overcome by grief and melancholy, he 
describes himself to us 3 as one isolated and a stranger 
with difficulty crawling about with the aid of a stick, 
and even compelled to omit his attendance at 
synagogue owing to his weakness. In this situation 
R. Hirsch, 4 the son of his friend R. Enoch Frankel of 

1 This remarkable fact in the history of culture, we learn from Eudolf 
Martin Meelfiihrer, Cavsas Synagogce errantis sive impedimenta oonversio- 
nis Judworum, p. 21 n : " Prceest Synagogae Prancofurtensi ad MoenQ Vir 
modestus ac pereruditus It. Samuel vulgo Babbinus der Clausen coetis lite- 
rarii qui ibidem colligitur, vocatur, hunc saepe accessi et cum eo contuli 
de variis capitibus doctrinae Christianae, aliquando scriptis G-erm. Dn. 
D. Speneri cura singulari invigilantem in Museo deprehendi, ubi illico 
mihi quae in vastis voluminibus legerat reddebat promtissime et fere totum 
diem dicendo de theologorum nostrorum controversiis exprimebat." 

2 Bacharach had the supercommentary of Joseph b. Elazar (TOyD J133X) 
to Ibn Ezra's commentary to the Pentateuch, in MS., v. R. M. Meelfiihrer 
Ex historic/, Ilebrceorum literaria sive de meritis Hebvceorum in rem litvra- 
riavi (Wittenberg, 1699), § 3 : " Hie MStus Francofurti ad Moenum in 
Bibl. Celebris Rabbini, B. Chajim Baoharacensis extat." 

3 See the commencement of the Preface to "VtO 111(1, and beginning 
and end of Besp. 15. 

1 ih, p. 229a, Y-iro i»b> -ov 3iDn by na Jiban p»*>i -mmo nsioi 

Q>"iQ^ K3JJH p"p2 D"-Il T3K (1W ilil^ST 113(1 TiniM JltOH p {TlTt 
Cp. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien, p. 199, n. 5. 
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Hanau became his faithful assistant. The one thought 
that sustained him in all his distress was to render his 
works accessible to posterity, and he found tranquillity and 
comfort in directing the work of Hirsch Frankel, as he 
arranged and copied his manuscripts to prepare them for 
the press. In this town, where an excellent firm of 
Hebrew printers was established, during his enforced 
leisure his long-delayed plans for publishing his works 
must have been revived with renewed vigour. It seemed 
as if he had only to stretch out his hand to bring forth 
the fruits of his industrious and richly productive life 
from the storehouses where he had placed them, but in 
reality he needed the powers that had been his in his 
youth to revise and set in order this over-plentiful ma- 
terial. Even his book, Melcor Chayim, that had been ready 
for the press some twenty years ago, had become so dis- 
arranged and in want of revision, owing to the notes which 
he had been obliged to add to it after the appearance of 
the commentaries of R. Abraham Gumbinner and R. David 
Halevi to the ritual Code of Joseph Karo, that he was 
compelled to forego all hope of publishing it in his present 
condition, when, to think out again all the material he had 
collected, and to re-write the whole work was an impossible 
task for him. 1 

Owing to the remarkable accident that, while depriv- 
ing us of the writings of the man, has yet preserved 
to us the catalogue of them, we are enabled to 
obtain so perfect an idea of the method of his work that 
we can see that this scholar, who was always investigating 
and writing, in spite of all his productions, could scarcely 
ever lay his hands directly upon anything that he might 
show as the result of his labour, even when the harvest- 
time of his life had been reached. Just as the fruits of his 
all-embracing industry, that occupied itself with equal 
diligence with all kinds of learning, were stocked together 

1 According to the Preface to TN' mn. 
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in his brain, so his papers bore the evidences of his 
many-sided labours, which, to himself appeared clear and 
connected, but in reality carried the distinct signs of his 
activity as a thinker and a collector in their inextricable 
and variegated confusion. Filled with the earnestness of the 
inquirer who takes equal interest in all matters, nothing 
being disregarded, he considered everything that engaged 
his thoughts and came under his observation as worthy of 
being commented upon; certainly none of his contempo- 
raries was so careful in '•' making notes" as he was. 
Whether it was the explanation of some obscure passage, 
the solution of some Talmudical difficulty, the applica- 
tion of some Agadic remark, the answering of some 
legal point that was either submitted to him or 
raised by himself, the treatment of some ethical pro- 
blem, the development of some philosophical thought, 
the proof of some article of belief, the astonishing revela- 
tion of the equality in numerical value of two words or 
groups of words, the clearing up of some cabbalistic 
mystery, the discussion of some custom or superstition, or 
some phase of Jewish life, or of an historical memorial, or 
of a curiosity, the commenting upon some grammatical, 
scientific, or mathematical question, the copying of an old 
poem, or of a letter or opinion of whatsoever kind, making 
extracts from a rare book or from a manuscript, something 
he had himself experienced or that was brought under his 
notice, a tradition or the result of his own reflections — all 
these numerous things were carefully rescued from oblivion 
in absolutely unsystematic succession, just as they presented 
themselves to him, and were safely secured by his ever 
active pen. It is principally in seven volumes of his manu- 
scripts that all this immediate outcome of his own personal 
work was contained. The number of manuscript volumes 
in which, so to speak, the intellectual family hoard heaped 
together by the labours of a large circle of relatives and 
friends was preserved, and which R. Jair's activity as a 
collector brought together, must have amounted to nearly 
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fifty ; but in these seven volumes was to be found the 
greater part of his own work — the diary of his genius — 
although they by no means exhausted the full quantity of his 
own productions. But they remained a worthless treasure, 
an unused harvest as long as the dense mass of these notes 
could not be revised and sorted, and, therefore, Bacharach 
resolved to cut a path through the thicket, and, under the 
name of J air Wathib 1 (the Illuminator of the Path), which 
title Isaac Nathan had also given to his Concordance to the 
Bible, to compile an index to these volumes, in which a 
general reference to the matter contained in each, and to 
the page on which it was to be found should be given. If, 
owing to the preservation of this work, we are led to a full 
consciousness of the irreparable loss literature has suffered 
in the destruction of these collections, on the other hand 
the knowledge of the subjects on which this richly endowed 
intellect dwelt upon with such eager interest, in addition to 
the numerous topics to which allusion is merely made in the 
midst of the vast quantity of the material treated of by 
him, allows us to take the desired glance over the fields of 
learning through which he walked gathering the fruits, 
and, moreover, to obtain an unexpected insight into the 
history of his inner life. From this point of view the 
publication of this work, which affords an adequate idea of 
his intellectual activity, becomes an absolute duty de- 
manded by science. How important this book had been 
to him is best shown by the fact that he had provided it 
with an introduction, 2 which serves as a testimony to 
his brilliant power of thought and true scientific 
spirit. Whatever entered his mind during sleepless nights, 
which undermined his already delicate health, during 
lonely walks, during the hour of leisure at twilight, at 

1 The property of the Beth Ha-midrash in Vienna. In the " Beth Ha- 
midrash " of J. H. Weiss, Jellinek has given extracts from this MS. I 
have to express my indebtedness to my respected friend J. H. Weiss, in 
Vienna, who many years ago studied this treasure, for being enabled to 
obtain a thorough acquaintance with this MS. 2 V. Appendix. 
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public lectures, or during silent research, all was here to be 
found written down as a help to his own memory, entirely 
for his own use. Now that he was examining this in- 
tellectual store from the standpoint of a strange reader, it 
must have seemed necessary to him to explain, and as it 
were to excuse, these notes, that might seem incomprehen- 
sible to his contemporaries, especially in the case of such 
apparently trifling or even useless things as special 
customs or superstitious notions. But the large space 
that he had devoted to the playing with numbers and 
curious comparisons of words according to the spirit of the 
age, also seemed to him to require some word of explana- 
tion; they were only to be regarded as the children of 
his enforced leisure, which he had never allowed to grow 
in size at the expense of his own serious studies. 

The merest glance at the extent of this collection gives 
some idea of its richness ; a thorough examination of the 
multiplicity and scientific tone of its contents changes our 
wonder to admiration. 

Thus the first volume consisted of 237 leaves, the table 
of contents of which occupies twenty-four closely written 
folio pages of the index. The headings that succeed each 
other in miscellaneous order are somewhat as follows : — 
Talmud, Agada, Legalism, Ritual, Bible, Homiletics, Ethics, 
Philosophy, Cabbala, History, and general Criticism. The 
variety of the contents, and the rays of light that break 
through the mental darkness of the period may be illus- 
trated by a few examples from this work. Thus in one 
passage he asserts that even ethical writings in German are 
of more value than the greatest and most ingenious Tal- 
mudical works that are not based upon truth. 1 Elsewhere 
he excuses the Polish Talmudists for their deficient know- 
ledge of the Bible. 2 The story of two women who agreed 

i i-iutid nnv mm jv^n i^ax now nso rat? • 3'p d^i niTDn 

* <y topaa iwpa ny»v j^is ^na hy mWann • K"j> top sp m 
K"I> B*y spi N"J? 3»o rp ') jo 
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that the one who died first should relate to the survivor 
her experiences after death, 1 seems to him to be as well 
worth noting down as the impressive rebuke he administered 
to his co-religionists for certain defects (and their causes) 
that had crept into divine service. 2 At one time he 
inveighs against the misunderstanding of Christian com- 
mentators of the Talmudical saying, "Keep back your 
children from reading," as well as against the reproaches 
levelled against the Jews for their ignorance of the inter- 
pretation of Holy "Writ, 3 and then his philosophical 
reflections cause him to soar aloft to a height whence 
he recognises how the Biblical verse (Ps. civ. 31) has this 
profound meaning, that God will only rejoice in the future, 
for at the present time each day reveals some new imper- 
fection in the world.* 

The exhaustive description of the second volume with its 
204 leaves extends from page 24# to page 406 of the Index, 
and shows a still more versatile aspect of his learning. 
Here we have the pious customs of the community of 
Worms copied out from an old parchment prayer-book. 5 
The sufferings at the destruction of Worms, 6 the persecu- 
tions at Nordhausen, 7 here find their faithful chronicler. 
Now we behold him dealing with the problem, how the 

i rips nn* yra? n»eu w vbtfi n&ya • &<v rvnp sp Dnwn 
: rh jnw no nrrar6 Tan n^nn mont?. 

■>- now ojmai two r\)bp hy nxioa nrow '■ yy wyp ep 'itdh 
: n^Dni laas? "bfapo onan rani n'naa 

3 yvbo ri'N »»ane> noi }van jo Ds»aa yuo '»a • X"j? p»p sp max 
: N"j? try p)-t o Tin 'y : -pan -nam wi^dd hy nrmni rro w^y 

* nv nc?yo ^o *a n»B> n^> $3K myoa 'n noss» * a^y in sp nn 

: DJD 13 B» DV 

5 rw n^sho kbwotii p"p >anaD nxp pnyin • N v y -t sp anao 
: ffrpn by 

6 * nann tiun nnap Tyn ntf« .T»naa p»o ♦ 3"y a-a sp '^n*n 
: 3'ain nswti p"P p-ina ih yy»& no isddi 

i : pnntroa "ma nyn miso * K"y i4p cjn 'wvn 
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numbering of the twenty -four books of the Scripture 1 
originated, and then reproducing the list of books named 
in the Kneseth Uagedola of Benveniste. 2 In one place he 
decides the question whether it is permitted to skate on 
Sabbath, 3 whilst in another the discussion touches upon 
what it is that decides the fate of books and the accept- 
ance and circulation of synagogal poems. 4 The enumeration 
of the verses of the Bible that have been misunderstood in 
a Christological sense 5 interests him no less than the 
solution of the question whether R. Asher of Lunel or R. 
Asher of Toledo lived earlier, 6 or who was the Greek Rabbi 
whom R. Abraham b. David of Posquieres mentions. 7 
Why the number of ten adults that is required for public 
worship is simply called "the number " (Minyan), 8 is a point 
of no less importance for him than the striking incident 
that R. Gershon, the Light of the Diaspora, kept fourteen 
days of mourning for his apostate son. 9 He enumerates 
the notes of the melody to the prayer, Baruch Sheamar, 
verse by verse, 10 as carefully as he states his approval of 
the custom of applying the benedictory formula, apparently 
intended only for the dead, to the living as well. 11 

1 o pa v '*a>npn onsD yPsi anew on no • N"j? >h p min 
: x"*n 'k pai 3*i> V'-n <n voi 3"j> rn 
2 : n^nan no33 -ibd3 Dnawn onaD no*en • 3»y rvh p min nn 

3 k' /( ?3 ~vhv\ by -\)2vb ' yv y p vhw n"K [so. "oh, n ta =] ro 
: n3^3 j*a**W> 

4 i^3ip*i lo^an*^ doit k>* '*oi*ai 'nia»n 1313 • K"j? t"J p "naD 
: vh b>*i 

5 ; D^na fans • '*3*on npat? ton *piDa no*tn 4 3K»j> Tip p nn 

G D31 ^>*3lSo P'tOn^ N*30 N^Dl'pOO tTNin * K»JJ O'Dp p TY'l 
[f. 646] P"33 iniTDT 'inn D31 lNUn 1*0*33 *3"l ")J?DD3 ; F. Zunz, £«»• 
Gesch., p. 48. 

7 : sin *o Toxin i3ii? *3i*n mn jrs ♦ 3"s? rxp p n"i 
8 j*30 ntwp ~o-6 mtw na*DN snpj no^> • 3"j? o"p p nn 
o a*o* t'* 133 ^y ni^3N 3e>*b> n"03T Vj? w no • N"j? j»ap p nn 
: n'w t* • TOB>na 
10 ninn "ins ntnn -ione> 1113 ni3*33 mo • K"j> n»p cjn '*3n30 

n 3 » 3K > i n DIN ^J? D3 p 31ns 1 ?! V'ST ">»£ J133 ♦ N"J? O'Dp p n'H 
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The third volume contains 191 leaves, which are described 
in the Index from page 41a to page 485. Here we have 
Talmudical questions that were put to him, for instance, by 
the Talmudist of Worms, Moses Oettingen, 1 by R. Joseph 
Drescher, 2 and E. David Oppenheim, 3 as well as the 
penitential hymn that his grandfather, R. Samuel, had 
composed for the congregation of Worms.* Here, too, he 
enters into the question whether it is more meritorious 
to spend one's time in study or in teaching one's own 
son, 5 and, also, whether it is lawful to whitewash a syna- 
gogue a second time — an act that the Jews of Worms had 
always been averse to doing, but which they were com- 
pelled to do ten years after the catastrophe of 1689. 6 His 
critical talents are displayed here in collecting and group- 
ing together the liturgical poetry composed by Eleazar 
Kalir and Simon the Great for the second days of the 
holidays, 7 as well as in his endeavours to make clear to 

[W Din, Besp., 71 = ] X"y D1BT 'J? * JTI33 2""\ 'WD03 ; Cp., for a 
similar custom in Yemen, "V3D pX, I., 56 J. 

» rvn in dot 'im kb»*d"imu *i»^»o »nn»» *02>ip • iry *p mm 

prDJ7 WO '1 STipj ' 11X3 TIIIKTU pyan pX. A daughter of Moses 
Oettingen, the widow of Isaac Blin, died in Worms, 1705 ; v. T ?]} P3p, 
III. 22. 

2 "iwp3 ova nm 'aaa ' wy-n tpv -nn»» • 'a t\i [rmn] t'J 

3 D"pn Taxi? ^apri3 -i2>k nn vino jwib n?xB> • 3"p sp "oh 
; D^na pans • D»e^>a> p invn »jb*> nanoni tyo 

* yppa niaivb V'st pxan rxx nD^> nn»!?D • x*y a»a sp n?'an 
♦ n^a> x\-ii • nw rvnt? wmn vsb 

« uor nta^ tx nio^a vonr6 dx ejny nrx • x"y -n ep 'ivon 
: us -jio^o 

6 pn c^n ^>a nw a"na vd^> nniD • a"y sp sp • x"3p n (, x nn 

t iy30J V'pp3 [Later the following words were added by Bacharach, 
though they are now half obliterated :—n3"lTO> V1X B»OV11 p"p H3 DJ1 

na> cwaao nnoi con nx> nat^rm nvroi D"on ruts* nans nyo 
p wn ^a 

7 o»o* >2tJ»a hnjn tr-11 -i^pn x"-i »bvb paya • a"y nh sp n^an 

! B"H Cp. P. F. Frankel in Zuns-JubeUcltrift, p. 162, and VK* flirt, p. 

222a. 
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himself the meaning of the observation by which, accord- 
ing to Abraham Ibn Daud's account, Moses b. Chanoch was 
said to have first directed the attention of the modest 
Nathan to his Talmudic erudition. 1 He investigates the 
reason why Jesus, contrary to the Jewish law, has been 
crucified alive, and ascribes it to a Roman custom. 2 
If the Talmud praises acuteness of thought, this praise 
certainly cannot justify the Polish degeneracy into the 
Pilpul. 3 His historical instincts are not appeased until 
he has placed all the heroes of Talmudical literature in 
their proper historical order. Thus he tries to fix exactly 
the position in time of R. Jonathan Hacohen, the commen- 
tator to Alfasi upon Erubin. 4 

Volume IV., with its manifold contents, is treated of in 
the index from p. 49« to 56a. It includes 236 leaves. 
Here we read the opinions to which he gave utterance on 
the 17th of Tebeth, 1668, 5 in his effort to quell the violent 
dispute that raged at Trier, and also the narrative of the 
ravages committed by the French in Worms that he had 
sent to his son Samson. 6 The curious species of lizard, to 
which the attention of R. Liepman Heller was first drawn, 7 
calls for a remark from him as well as the dictum of his 

1 "en y-b mi«n on nest? m neD ^>jn wo • xy '» *p 'naD 
: ?vn 1D1PD1 • pin -b psc • mVao w*> ie>s 

3 Dirco nK>ij> "iak>n "ptj> in n"k p6jw dj?d • yy yhp sp rvrpn 
: ran m!?n rnaai xy ri a to y 'oaaa 

3 ipi^m *>an W Vib^>b wvb j»k *2>p»i spin • K"y n"bp «jn nnam 
: rn j^ib 

* : parry 'Doa *p-6 crison pan jnaw ™i Kin »» • K"y rap sp m 

5 nam !?na 'ipv?no ^>y nawn ♦ t:ds6p f\i [»"n , r wt] n n 
: [-iw nin, 72^65] n"D dbij an n * inn p"pa iyvK&5> 'uina 

« 'inanxD -rpp pixoa paw ^a^ *naroe> no ♦ xy rop «p nn 
j nnnye>n» nnnna 

' ♦ some npsa»t3DKB ana B«n nvis nao e>"» * xy n *p nn 
? a"j? ran 'a -pai N"y V'pi 'i -pa r y nnion on!? 'Da n b»"»i ; cp. 

Kaufinann,'.D<'e letzte V., p. 16 n. 3. The medicinal remedy, called stincus 
marinus, by Heller, is still used and popular for aphrodisia in Lower 
Austria ; cf. Wiener medicinische Wochenschrift, 1889. 
VOL. III. K K 
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great-great-grandfather, the tall R. Low, that the peacock 
belonged to the clean birds, i.e., those that are lawful for 
food. 1 At one time he is defending Abraham Ibn Ezra 
against the imputation that in his exegesis he disregarded 
Rabbinical tradition, 2 and at another he traces the de- 
velopment of the system of hospitality among the ancients, 
and the origin of the so-called Pletten, 3 i.e., the bills for the 
payment of the expenses of poor students and travellers 
to whom hospitality was shown. In one passage he seeks 
reasons for declaring the drawing and hanging up of 
one's own portrait, and that of one's relatives to be per- 
fectly allowable; 4 in another he puzzles himself about the 
phenomenon that in a mirror the human face does not 
seem to turn from right to left. 3 He is as anxious to 
settle the question whether Maimuni possessed a know- 
ledge of Hebrew grammar, poetry and metre, 6 as 
whether the Joseph Hacohen mentioned in the Mishna 
may not be the author of Josippon? 

The 272 leaves of Vol. V. have their various contents 
detailed in p. 57a to p. 836 in the index. In this part he is 
engaged in questions of natural science, as, e.g., about 
objects that are visible and yet cannot be perceived by the 
sense of touch, and vice versd, 8 or about the query, why 

1 epy Dime B'6imo p«3n *j*pr b>"» • a"y «"p [Y'» '^h] n n 
; «in iinn 

2 win WN3 iniassw hdo yatan ijn npwnn • n «p n3i»K 
: &»y> Wn IV cmS ib>bm twntn * r6apS 

3 "psi nimpn »e>a rv*n t>s dttiik nwan ]»jy ' M"y «"n *p Tron 

: 'nyyjn onan noai * po^sn iDcaru 
* misi low mis -v^ -iid*m pm • a"y 3"n sp M"»p i'" 1 'itdh 
tryy • mm Dirforfo van cf. Scimdt, «7»<z. Merokw. iv, 173. 
6 vhmb> nanna ms ri3iDrie> «^>a nan p3j> * K"y ran fp rrvpn 

: ^xob^ po*» isniv *6 
« ^pcnai *wai pnpna D"aD-in jn» dm • M"j? ran ep [nioan] ?"3 
' hw -rvnaai mroa *iawn pan t\ov • «"y van sp [m] n 

: pawn Mine nvr6 
s d^m-ij D3»«i dwiid Dnai n»yat3 niM?a nsp • try 3"i sp m*pn 

laVini ; t\ the explanation in *1W Din, itesp., 233. 
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drunken men often have thoughts or presentiments that 
are more correct than those of other men. 1 He further 
speaks of the superstitious notions about hobgoblins, elves, 
and little fairies, as he had read of them in the popular 
literatvire of his time. 2 As regards the productions of 
members of his family, we have copies of the marginal 
notes of his grandfather, E,. Samuel, and his learned wife 
Eve, to the liturgical poems of the Machzor, 3 the account 
of a conversation he held in a dream with his father 
about a Hebrew begging-letter, 4 a poem that was 
written on the occasion of his appointment as preacher 
at Prague, 5 and a catalogue of all the writings of the 
tall R. Low, of which only a very insignificant portion 
had appeared in print. 6 He makes observations upon the 

"irm naiaj ms b& mint? rvsra® no rrvpn * a"y vn rp rrvpn 

; nt rh\\ invrOO TDK* IWrO. In the Xlth vol. of his MS., Collectanea 
(p. 132a), he makes this remark, lnVM DIN hv Ifljn »3 *■!? ilNliB* HD 

: msin pya paan !?k ravp Mnts* 

2 id *?y son psB>i ♦ jvtan ja pay a"y 'p ep cyp v pan] n 
n 1 ?snsp T i 1 ? dwipi n"« nam w*n dui nnam inns taaoB* 
dvni own na» t?ia^a t^atap dhV nioi am *idd"j v6sa *i»ni 
4 bisxh Wan mypa map jon Dr6 " i q^d nun »mB>o bi b»K"o 
nmnan vnay nan nann "ipa^> Eanaai nun muySa art? ntj"iy son 
"'cyoi way ''tons nsn jvra in i^y raT is v!?y wy^ *6k> nabai 
: insn^ wn «i? nny-6 mmoi vnc*. cp. about the jvk>n p, 

Revue des Mwden Juives, pp. 10, 66, and about Jewish superstition 
Gudemann, Ge$ehiehte...der Cultur der Juden in...Deutschlaild, p. 199 sq. ; 
see also, for a description of the " mannikins," Witekind, in Janssen's 
Geschichte des deutschen Volltes, vi., 484. 

3 "mn»a "'tors jv^a r\"rbt *rwpn wpt b>"o * ray rp sp nWn 
: nnann '*aa 

4 'iron V'tan n'k wk-ib 4 mbn • ay rp rp nvpn n"x pan] n 
: »ay ^ pa»p Nina* pt» mat* ts , i"vaa i»y 

5 pp E*Din ^>y niina V'-ian k k trn • xy rp rp "itnana 
j a"ppa \vmh i?ap naca 

« n^Daa on acinic V»n wk "aw loanae 4 nnaD < s"y n"ap rp 
j tannae* "pawn p 

KK 2 
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ritual as contained in certain old parchment-scrolls, 1 
collects details respecting the communal customs of Ham- 
burg and its environs, 2 and passes judgment upon prac- 
tices that had crept in, such as the so-called "Spinnholz- 
Sabbath, " 3 and the error that had spread of 
arbitrarily applying the formula used in the case of 
martyrs to persons killed in any manner. 4 He is no less 
deeply interested in strange identifications of different 
words and ideas according to their equal numerical value, 5 
than in questions upon literary history, such as, Who was 
the author of the Maggid Mishna ? 6 or, Why does Abraham 
Ibn Daud mention R. Jacob Tam in his Chronicle, but 
neither Rashi nor Maimuni, 7 or in making extracts from 
a parchment copy of R. Chayim's Or Sarua. 8 

The sixth volume, whose 111 leaves are indexed from 
page 84a to page 89«, contributed in a great measure to 
his collection of Besponsa, including also the mathematical 
problem of No. 172." But, in addition to various impor- 
tant expressions of opinion and Talmudical discussions, 

1 \ar\i \\sr> ffrp hv nDa "hhi nnan ym noia • a"y n*yp tp ni?'an 

2 niW>a }mxi aiiaan D^anaa wrn • a"xy a"a tp nnao 

3 a"naai "itdh anaa nawi • yhinvw anaa • sry a-bp sp '^anaa 

: nainn miyO ?K> iYO nj?3 ; cf. Loeb, Annuairc de la Societe dcs Etudes 
Juives, I., p. 89 n. I. 

* mata n»a spin e>npn p dik na^nn • a"y a"p sp x"an t» n"T 
? «"y N"sp T'j? T'»n aina» »n»'Ki • mnan nyt?a ik nWy *"y 

» ma^a "a anan by aina^ '^ai VB>y '"ay • a»y a"*p sp 'i&nana 
na»ac "-a n*»» na'W maiya nat? •, a*y vxp sp nena r"a ; T496 =] 

[385=]. 

« j nae>» raa nanan ?e> iacj> no • K"y N"o *p n-vpn 

' s6i n-f? in^ap naDa ra&nn natc? hv nan • a u y a-n sp nwpn 
• Da"0"6i v/ Bn^> 

s p a"n nnno n"iB> v\bp naDa d»b» D'Dip^ • 3"«y r6 sp nnsD 
j t"N ^>ya pns» 'i 

» 'ipiaj? niWi msSaa ni-vpn • to spi ry [a-a cjn] naarn ,Yrpn 
' nao ^ia»y rwa mana obtain ^>y 'inn waine> n*?iayn "in» yma 
: a-yp Dana 
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there are also researches upon literary matters. Thus he 
deals with the corrupt and highly-misleading state o£ the 
text o£ our Tose/ta, 1 and with the proof that Zerachia of 
Gerona could only have been nineteen years of age when 
he began his Maor, and not when he finished it. 2 He re- 
cords with precision the fact that his father had been wont 
to fast regularly on the anniversary of the death of his 
uncle, R. Chayim Cohen, who had also been his teacher, 3 as 
well as the curious coincidences of equality in value of 
various words, 4 and he carefully notes the explanation of 
some obscure proverbs. 5 

Especially rich in material was Vol. VII., that contained 
282 leaves, and is described in the index from p. 89a — 104a. 
Here he had written out his father's commentary to the 
tractate of the Mishna, called Kinnim, 6 with his own 
criticisms and the replies thereto of the author. Natural 
science, history, and literature were here gathered together 
pell-mell. The pigmies (Alraunchen) 7 are as much a point 
of interest to him as the query whether the human race 
has really deteriorated in stature, strength, and longevity. 8 

1 ikd nxo dwdioi tpviwo uh»3b> ninBDinnB> * 3"y '3 sp nn 

2 )3 pn n"nn nn«? d»jq dibo loft nw train • 3"y ry sp nn 
: irfrnnnn pi -iison nsD nun now ep 

3 pnaion m n-poa ova myno nn V'»n n"k * N"y vd pp 'itdh 
; yo mnmo nn pxjn 

4 1'TMbo rnai [314 =] pn ny p "•j na> • n"jj 3"d sp nisiDna 

: [481 =] DWH 'J D*JH ^J?2 D'3H ^J>2 '3 DH? '3 ""3 DSB>0 

5 !?ki ~mn inn kbowt in"oiS3 vhnon Nn • N"y n"d tp nn 

: in» Y1T^> TIBXn ; cf. Dukes, in Ozar Neehmad, II., 113. 

« V'Un n"ko pn dddd nwo man pan io^> 'j> ep ny »"V *po 
ob }i^3n Sy mm jnspi nm jnxp3 y&w noi jn^y ♦nj^nty noi 
; [ie., auyn ann no] nnno ipnym 

7 m b>»i • jvjyn^K jnip dtn mon nm pyo • try ra «p nn 

: HT niOT3 3t?y WW; cp. Janssen, Gesehichte des DeutscJien VoUcs,YI. 
460, No. 1, and Hermann Peters, Aus pliarmaceutiseher Vorzeit, N. T. 

s "JiK>&nn 'nno din »J3 wnsjw tr»3 ys N"y '* cjn n-ppn 

: WlpO noan3 m^n JDD iTlUaa n01p3; about this assertion, which 
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The enumeration of the Messianic movements in Jewish 
history, 1 is as important an object of solicitude as the 
fixing the date of the composition of the legal code of 
Joseph Karo, 2 at the years 1522-1542. He makes a note 
of the supposed introduction of Hebrew words into other 
languages, such as the word"baar" 3 into German, or the 
word " null," * into Latin, and, like a harbinger of the study 
of folk-lore, he comments upon the appearance of Tal- 
mudical tales in other literatures. 5 Like the Christian 
theologians, he raises the question, how America was 
peopled after the flood, 6 and makes use of an opinion of 
Philo to help him to disprove that Cain married his sister. 7 
He holds in pious respect every Jewish custom, 8 but never- 
theless reads polemical writings against Judaism, and 
adduces remarks collected from Wagenseil's works. 9 He 

ia controverted by Oersted, compare an old opinion given in Revue des 
Eivdea Juives, IX., 58. 

1 nis^a ie>yi i-nyK> dtwdi n^p >3dt tod pyo • a n y nt *p 'wpn 

I K'y 3"3 Sp 'N T131 yV trxpn '3 "pa V, cf. Zunz, Gesammelte 
Schriften, III., 224. 

2 iD^pni ysn jw itdti -nr6 Winn '■"an • try v? pp nn3D 
: yw niv 

3 x'bi t"3 n^Di ♦ cnpn \)th anyru 'ws>Vn ba * x'V *"V *p m 
: o t'dt '« to <y • vbw -\wb wa ohyi na 

1 nayn^ ^u aire t^So pia^a «in2> V'u r6o ">a • K"y K"a~n m 
: [ii] 'i &n?ya 

5 «avj n^p DnnsDa n"a nsan ipmyn:? no * try n"x rp 'nata 
: nvp *ir^3 piata toap ^oian nsn *avj ncyov 

6 na inso:)E> tnnn ctay on^oan r6xp • yv ra ep [rrvpn] n 
: ^laon -ins qb6 i«a ^k o^n ^yav ms *» niaan 

i n"i my n^in Tmw hihm n^s k>"» * K"y n"x s]n ["wpn] n 
: minx &«m ppt? mai» wk nt ^i ma tsi o'oa 

8 jua nyia i^> jw t|« jnjD DiK' hv vyhrb p« * a"y t"p ep '^nao 
D^'tsN p'roi o"iod ♦ a"na ^niaaK* nn • a"y rap sp "linana ; 5P "u 

J TTvDB' ; cp. Schudt, Jiidische Merckwiirdigkeiten, III. 

9 ioi$» ~i3Do mpnyni nwj nail nwan "-Dnomp n"m 'nso 
'Dtaip 1 ? • xdi «'D sp DnaD] a"Di K'tn 'n -pa -y n^a tro • n^t ^ji 
-y mai 1 ? n^aixj • bx\ »axn vwa nrpoano nan nam pnx'j nao» 
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is as much interested in the personal individuality of 
Bachya b. Joseph, 1 as he is eager to defend Maimuni 
against the suspicions of A-bravanel. 2 

But even if originally Bacharach intended to make an 
index only to seven volumes of his Collectanea, he, never- 
theless, soon began to do the same to other volumes, 
which were all duly numbered, and the valuable con- 
tents of which were as deserving of an exhaustive 
description as the others. By these means we obtain a 
still deeper insight into his earnest mind that was so deeply 
attached to every written memorial of the past and so 
careful in preserving every literary tradition. We see how 
his example stirred up his younger friend R. David Oppen- 
heiru, who, unlike himself, was favoured by opportunity 
and unlimited wealth, to carry out on a large scale the 
scheme that had been to R. Jair only a longed-for and 
unattainable ideal, viz., the foundation of a collection of 
every work both in print and in MS. that was connected 
with Jewish literature. 

An eighth volume, brimful of rich material, was not 
yet ready for indexing when he was busy describing in 
detail the others, owing to the additions that it received 
every day. 3 

He thought that Vol. IX. fully deserved and required an 
exact description. Besides Talmudical treatises, it con- 
tained the discourses he delivered on the occasion of the 
conclusion of his lectures upon the single tractates of the 

• ['f "P3> I n "''N* ^I^j P- 5 *> he attacks the remarks of Wagenseil, in 
his Tela Ignca Satana, p. 121, where he also calls him b\im 1D17DH 

■ njnpna troi maa 1 ?.! main nao nan»n rvn '» * kv rp mcon 
j m*D w ijn» xb) pbtm \m 'HDi^n by nnain 

2 r&rw D1331 nnn noaa x"nn hv nai rui^n * a"j> yp ep 'naD 
: nwyon *»> nw tenant? D"a»*in$» 

3 P. 114a of the Index contains this one remark, S T3 K» TlJ? Tt "pa 

swo *6 pny pi pan wna msm nv or n"j?a nannDn 'n Tia 
Dipo px nrn "paa xxxrh ^a * nnnsn D^ana 'ta dwd3 onmn 
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Mishna and the Talmud, the Masoretic explanations of his 
father, and important funeral orations. 1 Here we find 
reference to the funeral orations delivered by R Samson 
Bacharach upon his father, upon R. Samuel Edels (died 1632), 
upon R. David, Rabbi of Dresdnitz in Moravia (died 1639), 
upon the preacher, R. Loeb, o£ Mayence (1644), and upon R. 
Jonah Teomim, of Metz (died 1669), 2 as well as to memorial 
addresses by R. Jair himself upon R. Jonah Teomim, R. 
Jerucham, R. Isaac, of Mannheim, who was his brother-in- 
law, upon another brother-in-law, R. Moses Brilin, upon a 
relative named R. Nathan b. Jechiel, upon the warden, 
Baruch, upon the pious R. Sussmann, and R. Gershon Ash- 
kenazi. 3 



1 The Index, p. 114a, thus describes it:— WD1 * HWD 'DVD 'D "pa 

wrm mrDDD nvn by crann wvni • nnaDni • nwiD» • ninaoo 

: n-ftbn nm TlJ?1 mm In pp. 114«-115«, 48 leaves of the MS., which 
must have had four kinds of pagination, are described ; in p. 116a, 19 leaves 
which were especially numbered, are described, and they contain the dis- 
courses upon the Talmud : p. 116J, deals with the Masoretic notes ; p. 117a 
with the comments to Asheri, and Talmudical discussions in which both 
he and his father were engaged ; and p. 1176 enumerates the funeral ora- 
tions that took up thirty-nine leaves that were especially numbered. 

2 y ST K>"-iniD »ypt V3K nap by b"m «"nd hbdh vm • tjsn «p 
: B^nx B»mno jixjn by yw • b'W k"kd neon rrn • vn pp 

: jem bmnDi y*wn» ra« mno '»3iwn by udd my ♦ m sp 

[v. Zunz, Litg., 432]. 

: ddd nsDn my • sen ns cjn 
: y»eo rax rur "nno pson by ison my • a*» ep 

3 : <;}»» • W on n» 'n ^y B>m * w «p 
n»a mtoai -wnsn 'jdo !?"3n mr nnrra jisan by naon * 'sai -a ep 
'a spD [<?««», 36&] niacin loa : own nu ^>yi ^ine> !?y '*i»so 

: ew nssa V3.mxi mm m*B> 
nu> »o mmo • V'st pv'N nni»a '"rueo ann 'Wi by naon * a»a cjn 

: m^nxa 
k> -oi dj • ^>kw n p jna n <jnin» !?y >n&re» any ee>a • ra rp 

J IJBer. 6S] '131 DipO JDIpfl 

: W "pna n ra ^>y e»m • n"a to sp 
• p"» 'Doan »aa 'inn '»a V'T ncn nnno mDnn ^ci ^>y • wio pp 
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In Vol. XL he had gathered together the fruits of his 
reading, the account 1 of which gives us an insight into the 
extent and variety of his general studies. Grammarians 
and exegetes, philosophers and historians, preachers and 
books of Responsa — all had been equally the objects of his 
attention. He also gives excerpts from manuscripts 2 that 
were only temporarily in his possession. As it was his 
habit to introduce everywhere some remarks of his own, he 
frequently intermingled independent observations with his 
Collectanea, and when he did so he noted down in the Index 
the sources of his information. 3 This list of extracts from 
the books of others he completes by a resume 1 of the excerpts 
scattered throughout the seven chief volumes. 4 

In Vol. XVI. we are informed of the existence of a 
MS. which contained, in addition to notes by his father and 
grandfather, also portions from the pens of other authorities, 
such as R Moses Cohen Narol, whose writings came into 
the possession of the family of Bacharach through his 

: b" toon n pnv b»x by tab vy 
j Wt rno Tax n"D annio pton by • wb t\i 

1 P. 108a of the Index is thus headed : D'DlBnn DnBDD D»B» DUJip^ 

trn^y wnysh warn vwnnsf Dwrm '"mn nnaii. This descrip- 
tion of the works he read occupies 209 leaves : p. 108& concludes this 
retrospect. 

2 Thus, e.g., pipi JIT® nSD, N"3 iy XO f\X that is, the grammatical 
portion of the Maclibereth of Ibn Parchon, tfrp -IttnD '2 'b t\l ; N"J S|"T 

W ^P ">bd ^j? n»pin» 'is?nDDj *yy ; and ama -qd 'rxp sp 

myilXD Jptn p?t** 'ID, in which I recognise the Memories of Joselmann 
von Jtosheim; v. Revue des Etudes Juives, XVI. 85, sqq. 

3 Pp. 106a-107a has the heading : Wnsob DW13 D3W "'Win DnaT 

♦N"' -paa dWn nni« 'nana r\yw ieb pi K"y np *pa D'D[i]enn. 
try n"pT \npbi nt isd cjid n»*tn 'j> K"* -paa na onix *n»Bni 

This index at the end of the volume, to which he often alludes, is missing 
in the MS. ; perhaps it was also only intended to be drawn up, but was 
never done. 

4 P. 1085 has this heading : DnSD >n^>lT "OSD nvp *D1j?^ nD>EH 

oonaa d»ksd:i D^isa nom anann b"yn [».«., P . i08«], «.*, in the 

se«» volumes to which he exclusively refers in these remarks. 
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■widow ; R. David Blum, Rabbi of Sulzburg in Baden ; and 
R. Elijah Loans, of Worms. 1 

A detailed index was also wanted for Vol: XVII., 
which originally comprised 117 pages. 2 Having been 
begun when he was a youth, its contents had been partly 
passed over and partly transferred to other volumes. Thus 
afterwards whole pages of it were thrown into the fire, and 
others struck out. But what remained was of sufficient 
value as to merit a minute description. In addi- 
tion to remarks upon his nightly dreams, in which he 
continued his studies 3 and speculations upon the form of 
the shield of David, 4 we also find here the reflection that 
the learned students of the Law, who apparently were main- 
tained by the working classes, really were the supports of 
the latter. 5 Already there reveals itself in his youthful 
mind that many-sidedness and interest in all kinds of 
knowledge that afterwards so characterised him when in 
maturer years. In the midst of Talmudical studies there 

1 P. 123b of the Index contains the distinct note, E>"T ^3^ ' T"D "p3 
Among others, the following are enumerated : — 

: e"'&amD3 jixart ^pro its pbn nwa 

: b"nn k"nd • mroDo nio3 by cnnn by 'nan 

'. ^>"an b"m jk-nd omen by 'nan 

: bx~\r\: Dmnic psono ni&6aa nitres DiDaip 

: jtos'pno xota in inioD DWDaip 

nno nsDD nrrnn by dk> byi ">bx mmo jwan *3 DWtDaip a 

vbv n us n^ni ytbn n«v T3 naDn ^3 ywan •>&) • inmpni '^a 

: yay»3 

2 The description of it in the Index extends from p. 109a-112a, and 
bears the following heading : N3H |D Win *»U '0303 "U^K V" 1 "p3 

D^nx Di3n33 ipnya 133 nam ww »aao pn pan a"p 'avjna 
♦rnayn 'ns«wn»i pen n»3 nno *na-ic p!? vyz w* vh nnvpDi 
nnxtfin nw»i «nrn ina sunm w ipnjnn 133^ jmK ^y do^ip 
cro dudd na pwn 1 ? »nxam nasi nax nnnao owpi anns? 
[sc. nr naD «jid n»»Bn '}?] n^pia 'bwii. 

3 : dot 6i^m pa-'po px b pTii n»b>ip D^na ^ ntoa • vo ep rn 

* : nn jao mix tid • m *p 'isna-ia 

5 : ivrh 63^1031 • n"yD '»an>a n"n wrnnw no • n"^> *p nn 
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appear notices upon the ritual at Metz, 1 and critical glosses 
to the editions of Jewish chronicles. 2 

In Vol. XVIII. three collections were combined, viz., his 
own decisions when a Rabbi, and forms of documents, such 
as bills of divorce and of chaliza ; secondly, items from the 
official actions of his father concerning the same subjects, 
and, finally, the opinions of older authorities upon similar 
questions. 3 

Vol. XIX., according to its description, contained a 
large and elaborate work of his father upon the 613 com- 
mandments, a Will of E. Samson Bacharach, that is full of 
testimony to his profound piety, and an ethical letter of 
admonition to his children.* 

In Vol. XX. he had collected his marginal notes upon 
certain well-known works, such as the Two Tables of the 
Covenant, of R. Isaiah Hurwitz, and the famous book of 

1 : p*o P"?i D'oruo • <a sp "omo 

2 : p&am m nnn yea pnovn by nacn • try n"a rp '*n*D 

j nnn yea p"ne> byi by nije»n • try vp tp 'nsD 

3 On p. 112a, at the end of the Index to vol. XVII., appears the remark : 

pays "h yn*t?e> no Kim rv"> men nna *nrun inn p nna ins 
cm pan *xi3p am ripyob na!?n nyn D*e»mn noa onai »miD» 
i»3N jovy poo »s!?pi mvpa rn^m dj no dj ony»n omtopoi 
bv bm -pa ny ton nTDe» pb'\ja Vwn trx *"3 nso oyop pan 
pan i>y ni^ni pny mto to n3!?a nnx nns3 ton }ovy poyn 
T*e> »"di nsn "paa torn ayianpn >i?nj» Sna nao &6d3 a^na 
: ntn iv cenn^ 

4 On p. 113« of the Index are the following words : 71*13 *p3 13"* "[13 

p?eo2e> nsi nv 733 'ynum mvo mn pjD3 b"tt k»k *«a nxo 

: nnaini ana 
yo nxp p3oa 'yionpn 6inj ip?me> noi yoo nxo nnv ?in:i nna 
a? ne>t« yo noai nca rve»y ya7 now no aa • Ty?:e> noi rr?oi 

: nnDX ntao nao ?y niae>m an^y nna? ?"tn hd» 
• d"? nna 'y lnTon ?ma nxn* ui in* 3H33 ?"ran trx nsus -pa 
n>nt»e' a'nna anan nspi a"S?3 v*?n *kxv? nDio nxiis my 

: '?{*• nsnv 7XH D[*]nnjn anxp • m 1*33!? mxoi 
♦am naDoa niK73Ji ninsi aya a*nye» tr?n paya Tina anoaip 

: i>ina nyi jopo ni7»n 
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R. Joshua Falk Cohen, and explanatory remarks upon the 
Midrashim. 1 

In another section of this miscellany, to which R. Jair 
was especially attached, we become acquainted, thanks to 
the minute catalogue of the contents of Vol. XXIL, with 
the poems and prayers of his father, 2 which he inserted in 
the index, after the pattern of the author. Is it owing to 
its stout binding, or to any other external circumstance, 
that this book alone, among all the huge collection that was 
brought together with so much love by their owner, 3 has 
come down to posterity? From this favourite volume of 
Bacharach are taken the poems that he could not omit to 
reproduce 4 in memory of their composer. 

In Vol. XXIII. there were a number of manuscripts, 
some his own work, such as the plan of the introduction 
to his Mekor Chayim, and of the Ez Chayim, and others 
written by his father. 5 

1 On p. 122a of the Index we read : |»J? DWn bm, TO *. sp TO 

: oipVi nm tsmo wvr\\ T\irt twino wvm apjp 
: tvhv nsD p^aa tro nipnyn bin to 
; n*BTPn nxpi jtdd w^q eno Sru to 
: mina ynh msi *en "a win bv ^n to 

Originally the words in "VN* ITin, No. 1., were also included here : 

noa tm nw nnno ^>ya hy mvn n^an owkmip) ma Dana 
ma Dana (Njyn tn»n no pnjnn • ^y awns?. He also observes here 

on the margin : HT "IBD «)1D ilDnri 'V. 

2 P. 125a of the Index has the heading : 1K» 1NO }t3p TO ' 2'0 TO 

nm^Di "itnini ni-w on V'tan trs w 3 na> na> jvudoi yy 'ana t«d 
ntnon na »npnym pain ^ Dipo rw-io laiDai n»i"vi iwnro 
: rbnn nta wib6 Dipo 

3 The MS. was in the possession of Jacob Koppel, Rabbi of Worms, 
who, in 1848, published some of the poems of E. Samson Bacharach, in 
the journal JBN3H }VS nDIB*, pp. 108 b, 110J, 118 J, 120a, 132&, 138J, 148Z-, 
152J, 156a. * TK» JTin, pp. 223a-229a, 274J-275a. 

5 In the Index, p. 121a, under the heading syiD n»*Bn 'V ' 3"3 TO 
Ht "IBD, we have enumerated, -|?"TJn N'K '"3 V't v '"lKnD D^uSa 'p D-|tM1p 

rnnaPDn ^ ?j£> riKvm hv dwu "Jioipn *!?njD d»d"kmip, clearly 
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One of the pearls of the collection is Vol. XXIV., which 
is mainly devoted to historical notes, and to original, con- 
temporary, and ancient poems, many by men who were alto- 
gether unknown as poets. Here, too, we find the memoirs 
of R. Moses Cohen Narol, which ft. Jair's stepmother had 
brought from Metz, and which consist of penitential 
prayers and accounts of the persecutions of 1648 and 1656, 
as well as of events occurring in Metz. 1 A special value is 
attached to this volume from its dealing with family 
matters. It contains the genealogical tree of his' father and 
mother, the memoirs of the unhappy year (1666) of the 
plague in Worms, the account of the invitation of the tall 
R Low to appear before the Emperor Rudolf II., and the 
text of the amulets that he prepared for that monarch. At 
the end of this volume were also the letters from relatives 
and friends that Bacharach deemed worthy of special 
description. 2 

Memorials of inestimable historical value were gathered 
together in Vol. XXXV. Although many of these 
documents had been burnt and lost, yet the remnant of 

as a reference to the Eespimsa upon the so-called " Pin-maker's " ques- 
tion ; cp. S. Hock, in Gal-Ed, p. 16, note 18, — 

-won jw 1-ISD3 ran Dnsp ?nn x"«d omsj owa nr« 

-p pbrb 3"K>i vd? "0"E> bnn k"nd nmas n^cp Dvna 

nS" 5 m»B» &tn T3K rrnb runoa Tiro • nvtryo nbip bvi to 

: mn j»p to-mpni de> »nvro ^xe> hmw -nn» 

This Tolume also contained the introduction of the Mcltor Chayim, part 
of the letters of approval of the same, and the plan of the Ex, Chayim ; thus 
Bacharach describes it : n3D b]> Vim M3") "inn ^113 ni»3Dn "P3 
ITD "»DD ^>S« riB' TQ3 n"D (all this is struck out) ; v 'n 1SD3 Dana 
further we read, bl lUTiS y&n !?21 W3J» ITD nao!? n3»K> HDipn 

nDanai pi'3 V pTjjnc me> Wk tuvn Bn»n n *'3 sroa • waran 

vpj m£>3. By the aid of this quotation, we can now understand the 
words in TX' nin, p. 230J, WSO 3"3 *p331. 

1 Among these, I include the documents about the dispute between 
B. Meir Lublin and E. Joseph Ashkenas, of Metz ; cp. Kaufmann, Heme 
dcs Etudes Juives, XXII. 

2 P. 119a. &, and p. 120a contain the Index of this volume. 
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them contained such important fragments that a detailed 
description of them seemed fully justified. 1 The records 
of the Sahbatian agitation of the year 1666, and the corre- 
spondence that both he and his father carried on during 
this exciting time, had an especially personal interest for 
Bacharach. In this volume were also carefully collected 
historical notes of apparently slight importance, such as 
the affair of the confiscation of books in Frankfurt-on-the- 
Maine 2 in 1509-10, a pi-oof of the enlightened historical 
tendencies of the collector's mind. 

Vol. XXXVII. contained a special work of his grand- 
father upon the Talmudic tractate Baba Mezia. 3 

In Vol. XLVI. of this collection were included the 
poems of his father, the majority of which were taken 
from Vol. XXII., besides other poems and imperfect 
fragments of his own composition, and poems of an histori- 
cal and religious purport of other authorities. This section 
Bacharach has furnished with a special table of contents. 4 
Testimony to his historical bent of mind, which despised no 
source of historical information, and also extended to the 
examination of tombstones, is afforded here by his remarks 
upon the inscriptions upon the graves of R. Meir, of 
Rothenburg, and his noble benefactor, Alexander, which 
were in the cemetery at Worms. 5 We have also here 
the family-tree that R. Jair drew up, making important 
additions to the statements imparted to him by his father. 
In this part he also wrote out 6 an historical work of his, in 

1 According to p. 113a of the Index. 

2 Cp. the description of the MS. No. 7 of the Ilosenthaliana, in the 
Catalogue of M. Roest, p. 1170, and Kracauer, in Zeitschrift fiir die Ge- 
scMclite der Juden in Deutschland, I. 160 sq. 

3 Mentioned by the way in the Index to vol. xxxv. 

4 According to p. 125a of the Index. 
6 Cf. Lewysohn, Nos. 21 and 22. 

6 At the end of the description of vol. xxxv. are the words, D'HCJIp 

D^Kano • Dm ny orpinst? "poisi tiddi nsm roan "bm nWro 

"P'KV All this is crossed out and replaced by the words, ")"02 Kin 

rv n n 3pn [ppb )"y=] p"^y m 
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which he tried to establish a continuous chain of students 
of the Talmud from father to son, from teacher to pupil, 
from the time of the Gaonim down to almost his own 
time. 

This commencement of a catalogue to his collection of 
MSS. continued by Bacharach, after he had left "Worms, in 
his exile at Frankfurt, 1 proves to us most distinctty that 
in spite of his life-long habit of constantly taking notes, in 
spite of a superabundance of productions of all kinds, in 
spite of systematic and extensive diligence in collecting — 
by which labour he might have been able to publish some- 
thing — in spite of all this, he never had anything ready to 
hand that need only have been shown in order to be printed 
at once. Stimulated by a sort of hunger for fresh know- 
ledge, always engaged in collecting and writing clown 
scientific facts and discoveries, restless in his gathering 
together notes like a student, and like a busy bee search- 
ing through all fields of learning, he may have almost felt 
that the honey was in his possession, when the bitter 
experience was brought home to him that he no longer had 
the power of extracting it. 

The most striking example of this torment of Tantalus, 
to die of thirst in sight of flowing water, is offered by 
the work that has come down to us bodily, and not as a 
mere bibliographical shadow, viz., the manuscript of Mar 
Keshisha, 2 which is a dictionary of the terminology and 

1 This follows from what is said in preface to the Jair Nathib, which 
towards the end, describes his work as a lecturer at Worms. 

2 Which is preserved in the Beth-Hamidrash at Vienna. It is evident 
that this was only afterwards bound at the end of the volume containing 
the work written against E. Aaron Teomim, that originally had a spe- 
cial pagination. From the 201 leaves that (with the exception of the 
Preface to the Jair NatMV) are numbered on the lower left margin with 
Arabic numerals, 126S-2015, belong to the Mar Keshisha's work. In the 
middle of the top of the page next to the title, Bacharach wrote 
the numbers in the current Hebrew alphabet, and as he begins with 
p. 4, and leaves off with the page before the last, he only counts 150 
sides Qp NWp "ID). Till p. 177, where the additions begin, on the 
left-hand corner of the upper margin of the right side of the page, the 
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methodology of the Talmud, in the widest sense of the 
words. It can be boldly averred that seldom has a 
collection of material for any branch of knowledge been 
attempted in such magnitude, and with such comprehen- 
sive observation of all facts connected therewith as in this 
one. 

Whatever his deep research in the oft-repeated journey 
over the sea that was called the Talmud, had brought 
to the surface, was here collected. Every letter, every 
word, every formula, every rule that was in any way 
connected with the terminology and methods of the 
Talmud, was here dwelt upon, and elucidated with the 
most extensive reference to the large body of literature 
belonging thereto. Only a personal examination of this 1 
material can give any idea of the richness of it. Seventy- 
six quarto leaves are covered with his delicate and well- 
formed handwriting, that looks at first as if it were hope- 
lessly confused, but in reality is wonderfully clear, and 
reveals to us the fact that the writer was shortsighted. In 
the history of the study of the Talmud, this work ought to 
have made an epoch by its truthfulness and simplicity, its 
acquaintance with scientific methods, and its merciless 
severity against all useless ingenuity and Pilpulistic dis- 
putations. 2 But this treasury with its almost immeasur- 

Hebrew letter, with, which, each article begins, is always given. Three 
full octavo leaves with notices upon the work are in sheets in the book. 

1 J. H. Weiss was engaged with the plan of an edition of it ; r., Kochbe 
Jizchak, 36, 85, sqq., and Geiger, Jildisehe Zeitschrift, VIII., 222 sqq. 

2 As an example, I. quote an article from p. 135« : — 

• K"u n"»"? "Oiro • i"v r"y niD3» • oTiaa vbm vt kxd t6 
c"d >a *iid^ inv bz »aa ^mio *a *|K n"n nrw b"i • Y'sd ptw 
bw^ mm* w> »m ahi [f. 7&] ntsiDa !?"n v"o imm «m vn 
miu nan bw *3B» i!? 3"i vt ny"io idnk> ny 'nnyocya meo* 
w hm by® din b& i*n >"w ^a» rbxvn -|m wvb onv 
ran Kim rpipn bvi ''3D »pia^} • nspn 'n th c"D3i in3 vtu 
ricai^D mnjn nms »run^> '3 a»n* pia'D *"j> ntywn !?ib!?3 wjw 
ibd 1 ? imoipn spoa nta ua-ixro jhicd nr 'in na na-ion bi 
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able wealth was scarcely a useful possession even for its 
owner ; it was quite impossible for him to make it accessible 
to others. His eye hardly retained the power to penetrate 
this forest that had grown round the text in the course of 
years in the form of glosses ; he was too weak and infirm 
to enter once again upon the researches, the results of 
which were here hinted at with extreme brevity rather than 
fully described, and to re-tread the path which he had 
traversed long ago. As the ominous title foreboded, he 
had become "the old man" who no longer had the strength 
to lift up the treasures that a life of unceasing industry 
and self-denial had accumulated. 

Whilst in this condition, the only evidences of any 
healthy interruption in the progress of his activity in 
constantly acquiring new knowledge, were the public 
decisions, now the sole memorials of his productive labour, 
that were evoked from him by numerous questions from all 
sides. Through this channel he had an opportunity of dis- 
playing his rich store, which, thanks to the clearness of his 
index, he was easily able to extract from his Collectanea. 

^333^ n"n i^axi nyu bpo Kin '•nb&xv ton >t\ u pnx nuo 
*m nx 's !?3 ri^nD '•"y pn nh'bn on^n ^"y "tain topi nb 
'nnyDE' vidn ton vi?n b>"oi • !?ia^a3 nptn r) ^na ns »"y nan 
v-isd -iryi ny"-io -ids vW xnoi tbpv -hing? ans^m 'wbx 
•6 w nox B>"D3i Wid \wb y'i nann m>Dyi wp \\ith ami 
.-ijpd bjid c'^n c"oy • inn *on33 13-6 d^j-r? nwni) ntan 
»a doe& s"x T'jya 1 ? Dtn pjx 'H»o^n nnsyni bv nnan within 
*n»yn naiDn 3"a33 d»id»i 3it?n nana Diaa V'tn }ib6 Kin 
'♦sal enn n^o DpM b>"03 'nwi pt?i? xmi '^ais? royn d^d 

HTDy "py E>"»y }nay nnt? Dp*1 b]} *B>"I. He a lso attacks Heida, 
*.<?., in the article n>DJ t6 C»"3, p. 133ft : ni3 in3n 31T ^>y ">b mn 3>t2m 

yua^> »!? nb^bn ,-vn Ton e>\s ^3 ^a»i nioipo n»33 n^N33i [ P . 25] 
pn« noo nao nnnpn epo troy • in»sp3 yu& 111333. Throughout 

the whole work Bacharach displays his thorough acquaintance with the 
Commentary to the Mishna of B. Lipman Heller, whom he calls (in Din 

*JB>n, p. noa), D"in ^>y3 Ninn mta nsix 3in. 

VOL. HI. L L 
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In innumerable discussions, pro and con, he had at hand, in 
his seven principal volumes that were fully indexed, the 
familiar materials for his work, that were like a favourite 
garden through which he was never too tired to walk. 
With these excellent aids, it was not difficult to indicate to 
Hirsch Frankel 1 and other copyists and amanuenses, 
among whom we are informed of a R. Elisha 2 and R. 
Samuel, 3 the passages from his Collectanea that were to be 
embodied in his miscellaneous Responsa. 

This collection was to comprise 635 Resjwnsa, the title 
of which, Chavoth Jair, was to equal that number in 
the numerical value of its letters, and was to have the 
further advantage of combining within itself other note- 
worthy plays upon words. 4 Thus, in contrast to the old 
works of Responsa that were like fortified cities, his modest 
expressions of opinion were only to be "the villages of 
Jair," and besides alluding to his name Chayim, were to 
preserve the memory of the learned grand-daughter of the 
tall R. Low, the female founder of his house, by denoting 
the author as " the Jair of Eve (Chava)." But when only 
a third part of his Responsa had been printed, and he saw 
that they already formed a goodly volume, he resolved, in 
consequence of some deep-meaning allusions, 5 to issue in the 
first volume only 238, the numerical value of his family name 
(though on closer inspection, it really amounted to 242), to 
which, at the last moment, he added some especially im- 
portant newly-received Responsa of his friend, R. David 
Oppenheim. 6 The inclusion of the prefaces to his original 

1 The first note in he Jair NatUb observes : "6*8 arOJC DIpD ^3 

tntmp »ai by tupn crvn n vod pnmn o^na psm bnt :nx 

2 In the beginning of the Jair Xathib, Bacharach says : " Three short 
perpendicular lines at the side of any headline in the Index, denotes that 
this piece was copied by E. Elisha" ; JD*D * 1B1D3 "OCp D^llp '} Dtm ||| 

W^x "i v/ 33 pnjnne>. 

3 In the same way four dots show the work of R. Samuel : — '. : DC1T 
?NltX» '"I >'V pnjttn. * V. the Preface. 

8 lb,, p. 229a : 4 + 31B + TW = 4 + "11 N W1 = 1"03 == 242. 
6 lb., p. 239a-p. 250a. 
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larger works, as well as of the letters of approbat on to the 
Mehor Chayim, and of several references to his Collectanea} 
and to the Mar Keshisha, 2 was to furnish some idea of the 
sum total of his life's work, even though he was prevented 
from making public the whole of it. 

But it did not require this external indication to enable 
every clear-sighted person to see that with this work a 
scholar had come forward who was thoroughly conversant 
with every possible branch of learning, and every page of 
whose book bristled with proofs of the fulness of know- 
ledge that was at the disposal of the author. What now 
appeared was something quite new and original, a collec- 
tion of opinions that struck out a line for itself, that was 
independent and exhaustive in the solution of questions, 
highly suggestive in its manner of propounding problems, 
possessed of a thorough mastery over the sources of infor- 
mation, and supported by a remarkable knowledge of 
general literature. A series of auxiliary sciences had 
here been pressed into the service of the study of the 
Talmud: the spirit of R Lipman Heller was now resusci- 
tated. The general tendency of the whole was no longer 
a display of quibbling ingenuity, but a dignified erudition, 
that drew its origin from the most hidden sources. Emu- 
lating the example of Estori Parchi in his knowledge of 
the historical sciences, he again discussed the coins and 
weights and measures of the Talmud ; ? following Joseph 
del Medigo 4 he treated of mathematics and astro- 

i V., in the Preface: '"J? "iDlpD nt'K3 5TD 13'M DJNDn Kin fin 
'JI^D *p iyht> 1*13 ">D*10Jlp3 IK KSWp "IB '*12D Kim p"DD3 ; and 
further (p. 2a, line 5 from the bottom), D'3*133 VUm 0n» OnST ill'KI ; 
compare also p. 165a, p. 1855, 'WBJIpa b"J?, and p. 2306, J'3 1*1331. 

2 p"DD = KB>'ti>p "ID ''"lSD, he also reckons among the abbreviations on 
p. 276*. At the end of No. 152 occur the words, 'UIB^ a"TO3 111? E» 

P"D nBD3 mn ninx'3 mt?p. 

3 Compare TK' 1 flin, Resp. l.;.«. Zunz, Zur Geschiclite,^. 536. 

4 The idea of the publication of a special work by Bacharach upon 
Joseph del Medigo, mentioned in Zunz's Monatslage, p. 1, rests upon the 
passage in WD Din, p. 112«. He had seen Joseph, when a boy, in 

ll2 
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nomy l with the acumen of the specialist, and through the 
thoroughness and richness of his observations 2 he started 
a new school in the study of the Talmud. In the midst of 
these Talmudic Responsa, he revealed a mind that was 
equally at home in problems of religious philosophy 3 as 
in the mysteries of the Cabbala, 4 and that had passed the 
school of secular culture 5 in general and the study of 
natural science in particular. 6 An implacable enemy to 

Prague, and also when he visited Worms, in 1652, as he himself states in 

iw mn, P . 270&, 1XU31 3xns3 invru vrroni rvn »ora rpn »a 

3"*n JUi? C'DTll? ; compare Horovitz, Jildische Aerzte, p. 25, note 2. 

1 Compare, e.g., Resp., 155, 172, and p. 266-67<i, 219, where his numerous 
astronomical labours are mentioned. 

2 In TX* Din, No. 94, p. 91*, a friend there named had already re- 
marked the incomparable character of the methodological writings of 
Bacharach. A careful comparison of this Responsum, as well as of the 
famous No. 192 with the text in the MS. of the KtWp ID, convinces me 
that the printed portion represents a revision and expansion of the rough 
materials here collected. 

3 From p. 1985, we learn that Bacharach has also written a work upon 
the More of Maimuni, 3»D WVPQ mi 1J3"lXni. 

4 Compare Resp. 210. 

5 Compare Resp. 200. On f. 1045 he also mentions a polyglot Bible of 
the New Testament, in sixteen languages, that he had seen. Compare his 
remarks upon the antiquity of printing, and how books used to be printed, 
in Resp. 185 ; he speaks of the German translation of the Bible, p. 2065, 
last line. 

In the remarkable Resp. 233, he reckons up the miracles and incom- 
prehensible phenomena in Nature, that distinctly support the idea of 
transcendental mysteries, compare 234. The self-contradictions of the 
statements of scientists, especially among astronomers, that he mentions 
in the learned Resp. 219, has induced him (as we see on f . 204a) to throw 
into the fire with his own hand his researches in this abtruse subject : 

'rtan nn»Ji p^iu nD3 *b>bj ioi ^noro 'ri3x»i ineo »n»p »a cjk 

31 JOT 13 imo r#X H* W-. His ardent longing for knowledge that 
is manifested in this Responsum, which altogether breathes a modern spirit, 
leads us to wish we might see a translation of, and scientific investigation 
into it. Thus, on f. 2065, he also speaks of how he refuted the argument of 
a Christian scholar who defended the alteration of the Sabbath to Sunday 
on the plea that one day had been lost when, in the time of Joshua, the 
sun stood still, by showing to him that in that case the Mohammedan 
were right in observing Friday as the day of rest. 
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Pilpul, 1 he disarmed all opposition by his profound know- 
ledge of the sources of his statements, a knowledge that 
enabled him to point out, even to great scholars, what 
they had overlooked or said incorrectly. 2 

A glance through his volumes of Collectanea suggested 
all sorts of important additions, some of which he deter- 
mined to subjoin to his first volume, but of which he 
decided to reserve the greater part for the second, that was 
to include the remainder of his Responsa, but which never 
appeared. The house of Oppenheim in Vienna, Samuel 
Oppenheim and his sons Emanuel and Wolf, in conjunction 
with Samson Wertheimer, defrayed the expenses of print- 
ing 3 ; and in the spring of 1699 the work issued from the 
press of the Frankfurt printer Johannes Wust. 

Owing to his feeble health and consequent need of rest 
Bacharach had not troubled to obtain testimonials from 
strangers, though he could readily have procured them 
from all sides. He limited himself to his friends in Frank- 
furt. B. Gabriel Eskeles, of Metz, who, as a descendant of 
the tall R. Low, was his kinsman, and who was just then 
staying in Frankfurt (1698) whilst on a journey ; R. David 
Oppenheim, in Nicolburg, and R Samson Wertheimer, 
in Vienna, both of whom had heard of his work of Re- 
sponsa from Worms 4 — these were the only strangers whose 

1 Compare the end of the pedagogic Responsum, No. 123, and the obser- 
vations of R. Samson in Nos. 124 and 152 ; for the high esteem in which 
he held Hebrew grammar, see f . 206s, b. 

2 The extreme independence of Bacharach is shown, for instance, in 
Resp. 20, that is so replete with proofs of the extensive range of his read- 
ing, and that had already been published in \JB>n Din. In this, he points 
out from Rashi, Maimuni, Elijah Misrachi, and R. Isachar Bar Eulenburg, 
whom he esteemed so highly, how even the greatest authorities can err. By 
comparing p. 245 with p. 1085, it will be further seen that Bacharach 
had this sheet reprinted after the whole collection of Responsa had been 
already printed. 

3 Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, p. 57, note 2. 

4 Bacharach's words at the end of the testimonials: DVIIXOn MB* *3 

■orm i-on nk»wu jrpn to »jvm i*o non o*pimn D^nan 
*nx»n»3 *»y *n« onvru nnwnn jd. 
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warm expressions of approval he prefixed to his book. 
Joseph Samuel b. Zebi, 1 the Rabbi in Frankfurt, led the 
way, and R. Samuel Cohen Schotten and Naphtali Herz 
Gans ended the list of friends who signified their esteem 
for Bacharach by giving their letters of approbation to 
his work. 

It was characteristic of the fate of this man, hard- 
ened in misfortunes, that the sun jusb began to rise in 
the heaven of his life when evening was drawing nigh. 
Now, when his renown was being spread abroad on the 
wings of his book, he had become a prematurely aged man, 
who had surrendered all his once fondly cherished hopes, 
and had learned that resignation 2 which is too often the 
only guerdon of conscientious toil. Had he been still young 
and strong, he would not have had to wait long for a 
summons from some important community, a realisation of 
his hopes, for which he had hitherto been fruitlessly 
longing. For we need not seek the causes of his isolation 
and ill-success in any traits in his character, which the all- 
effacing hand of time might have obliterated. It is at once 
obvious that this man, whom unknown circumstances had 
condemned to the obscurity of private life, after a too brief 
period of public activity, has been unable to rise again, 
in spite of the appreciation of the best of his con- 
temporaries, without the support afforded him by literary 
fame. His distinguished descent and personal talents 
had not been sufficient to procure for the obscure 
German a post worthy of his merits, at a time when 
the most eminent Jewish communities chose for their 
Rabbis none but Polish scholars, whose studies began 

1 V. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rab., II. 56, note 2 ; the words in his testi- 
monial KKWII P"P2, inn^3 TIKI »n iTTl "IPS, which Lewysohn 
p. 74, has only made worse by attempting to correct them by an impossible 
conjecture — probably contains a blunder instead of yjJ?D or NXOJD. 

2 In the Preface, p. lb, he remarks : piWBW JVtD^ V'n WW "Q3 *3, 
which words have been thought worthy of being reproduced in Asulai'a 
D^nan DB>, ed. Benjacob, I. 458. 
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and ended with the Talmud But he had already- 
become reconciled to his fate, and had humbly and 
quietly given up all expectations for the future. If 
there was anything that disturbed him, it was the thought 
that the continuance of learned tradition, the chain of the 
study of the Law, which had descended in his family from 
father to son, would cease with him, and his intellectual 
heritage would be wasted, and have nobody to accept it. 1 
It was for this reason alone, and not with any desire for 
fame, that he rejoiced in the thought that the publication 
of the first volume of his Mesponsa had secured the safety 
of at least a part of his life's work. 

But his day was not yet destined to draw to a close 
before he had scattered the seeds of his genius in the same 
furrows in which his father and grandfather had laboured. 
The belief in the re-establishmenfc of the community at 
Worms, that he had foretold and continually nourished, did 
not prove an idle one ; he was to be rewarded for the force 
of his faithful confidence. The Peace of Ryswick had been 
concluded, and the dispersed citizens and the Council that 
had been deliberating in exile now hurried together to re- 
constitute a new community from the ruins and desolation 
of the city. 2 In vain had the Lord Palatine and ruling 
chief justice, Johann Friedrich Seidenbender, attempted to 
keep out all who were not Lutherans from the new town, 
and in the thirty-nine articles of his memorial-letter had 
especially devised plans against the Jews, " how they should 
be allowed to die out quietly." 3 On the 13th of June, 
1699, the treaty that sealed the admission of the Reformers 

1 Compare p. U of the Preface to *TW niH and to the Index, "VK* 
2T\:. 

2 Y. Soldau, Die Zerstorung der Stadt Worms im Jahre 1689, p. 47. 

3 Lewysohn has published the remarks of Seidenbender — not Seiden- 
brenner— taken from his memorial-letter, that concerns the Jews, in 
Frankel's Monatsschrift, VII., 363-7 : " If we read what his opinions were," 
says Soldau, p. 49, " it will be evident why, during the time Worms was 
in. the hands of the French, the Jews kept friendly with the enemy an 
bore so little love to their own governors." 
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was concluded. Nor could this permission be withheld 
from the Jews, who, thanks to the energetic and influential 
support they received from Samuel Oppenheimer, the 
Imperial Chief Court-Agent at Vienna, were moreover 
confirmed in all their privileges. 1 With revived courage 
and warm zeal the Jewish community accordingly set about 
re-establishing themselves. The old Synagogue, that had 
become a stable for the horses of the brutal soldiery who 
had burnt the town, and afterwards a granary for the 
provisions of the populace who had taken refuge therein, 2 
had first to be attended to, and it was even white-washed 
inside — an act that their pious scruples had prevented them 
from performing at any other time. 3 The selection of a 
Rabbi for the new community, which was their foremost 
care, could scarcely have caused any serious doubt, or have 
been open to dispute. They might well consider themselves 
fortunate in having a shepherd close at hand who would 
take charge of the once more assembled flock, and to whom 
an old debt was still owing. With what feelings must 
Bacharach have accepted the post to which a generation 
before he had been dedicated by the blessing of his dying 
father, towards which he had in vain brought forward his 
highest aspirations and fullest strength, and which was now 
bestowed upon him when a mere shadow, a wreck of his 
former self ! Certainly he must have recognised the hand 
of Providence in all this, that allowed him, though late in 
the day, yet with his own eyes to behold the chair of 
authority that had been sanctified for him by the legacy of 
his father. 

Thus, he had the satisfaction of knowing that not in vain 
had he dreamed of the re-consolidation of the revered and 

1 V. Seidenbender, quoted by Lewysohn, ib., 363 ; G. Wolf, Geschichte 
der Juden in Worms. 

2 Schudt, I., 411 ; Lewysohn, ib., 362. 

3 See supra, note 74, and Schudt, ib., " After the peace of Ryswick had 
been concluded, the Jews forthwith renovated their Synagogue and 
erected a roof of slate over the vault, in order to make it look 
very pretty,*' 
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ancient congregation of Worms, and of being a witness of 
its vigorous resurrection, thanks to the resolute guidance 
of its leaders. The spirit of intolerance that was breathed 
forth, both from the council-chamber and the pulpit, against 
the Jews, could not check the process of their re-settlement 
in the town ; the wardens of the synagogue had even the 
courage in the year 1700 to lodge a complaint with the 
magistrates against the inflammatory sermons of the parish 
priest, Johann Heinrich Mehl, and thus to preserve at least 
the appearance of justice, though so far from obtaining 
the reality, they were compelled by the Government to 
apologise to the clergyman in question. 1 

But it was to be sufficient for Baeharach to have passed 
the borders of his promised land, and to see only the 
beginning of the realisation of that which he had so 
earnestly longed for. After a short period of activity, on 
the 1st of January, 1702, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
death withdrew him from his congregation. Enfeebled by 
illness from his childhood, his strength consumed by grief, 
having been almost compelled to still his biting sorrow by 
incessant and exhausting mental labour, he had grown aged, 
before he had reached advanced years, and had spent all 
his powers by the time he had begun to require them for 
prosperous activity. True it is that both his epitaph, 2 and 
the "memorial for his soul" 3 that was set up for him in 
Worms, prove that people began, after his death, to recognise 
what they had lost in him, though they had not known 
how to keep possession of him, but the ill-fated star that 
had shed such a gloomy light over his whole life pursued 
him even beyond the grave. The distressing anxiety about 
the writings he would leave behind him, that had disturbed 
his last years, has proved itself to be well founded, for the 

1 Schudt, ib., 421 sqq. 

2 The first words of the epitaph (Lewysohn, No. 38), before the word 
jiybB', form the acrostic PTninO J1K3H. 

3 T by pp, III. 22. 
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rich intellectual treasures that all his life long he had 
accumulated and guarded with so much affection, have been 
scattered to the four winds, and become a prey to the 
destructive elements. 1 But even if he has not come down 
to posterity with all the ripe produce of his life's work, never- 
theless he has become so deeply impressed upon their memory 
as to have his name preserved as one of the most promi- 
nent men of genius, one of the most important phenomena 
among the German Jews of the seventeenth century, who, 
though having his nature deeply rooted in the past was still 
in advance of his time, and who will always be regarded as 
the forerunner of the study of Judaism in a historical and 
scientific spirit. 

David Kaufmann. 



i Even the necessary instructions about how his MSS. should be divided 
into parts, which seem to have been written upon the covers of the Index, 
have disappeared, perhaps through careless binding. One passage has 
however been preserved, which M. Friedmann has already transcribed 
for Dr. Berliner, it runs as follows : — 

'n to o'DsniaaNn Ta -ikb>* 

• ^iur Tins •<:& jnv • owpi nnbt? to 

• an vJ? jnv rroai nsiw nun »aro 

: mm mb jnv *pw nna jw v^y ♦ruro to 

The Preface to "IW mn also promises to give testamentary instructions 
about his works. 



